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Che Captain’s Last Lore. 


BY WILKTE COLLINS, 


I. 


‘/J\HE captain is still in the prime of life,’ the widow remarked 

tome. ‘He has given up his ship; he possesses a sufficient 
income, and he has nobody to live with him. I should like to 
know why he doesn’t marry.’ 

‘The captain was excessively rude to me,’ the widow’s younger 
sister added, on her side. ‘ When we took leave ofhim in London, 
I asked if there was any likelihood of his joining us at Brighton 
this season. He turned his back on me as if I had mortally 
offended him ; and he made me this extraordinary answer: “ Miss, 
I hate the sight of the sea!” The man has been a sailor all his 
life. What does he mean by saying that he hates the sight of 
the sea?’ 

I was entirely at the mercy of the widow and the widow’s 
sister. The other members of our little society at the boarding- 
house had all gone to a concert. I was known to be the captain’s 
oldest friend, and to be well acquainted with all the events of the 
captain’s life. No polite alternative was left but to answer the 
questions that had been put to me. 

‘I car satisfy your curiosity,’ I said to the two ledies, ‘ without, 
violating any confidence reposed in me—if you only have patience 
enough to listen to a very strange story.’ 

It is needless to report the answer that I received. We sent 
away the tea-things, and we trimmed the lamp; and then I told the 
ladies why the captain would never marry, and why (sailor as he 
was) he hated the sight of the sea. 


II, 


Tne British merchantman ‘ Fortuna’ (on the last occasion when 
our friend the captain took command of the ship) sailed from the 
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port of Liverpool with the morning tide. She was bound to 
certain islands in the Pacific Ocean, in search of a cargo of sandal- 
wood—a commodity which, in those days, found a ready and 
profitable market in the Chinese Empire. 

A large discretion was reposed in the captain by the owners, 
who knew him to be not only thoroughly trustworthy, but a man 
of rare abilities, carefully cultivated during the leisure hours of a 
sea-faring life. Devoted heart and soul to his professional duties, he 
was a hard reader and an excellent linguist as well. Having had 
considerable experience among the inhabitants of the Pacific 
Islands, he had attentively studied their characters, and had 
mastered their language in more than one of its many dialects. 
Thanks to the valuable information thus obtained, the captain was 
never at a loss to conciliate the islanders; and he had more than 
once succeeded in finding a cargo, under circumstances in which 
other captains had failed. Possessing these merits, he had his fair 
share of human defects. For instance, he was a little too conscious 
of his own good looks—of his bright chestnut hair and whiskers, of 
his beautiful blue eyes, of his fair white skin which many a woman 
had looked at with the admiration that is akin to envy. His 
shapely hands were protected by gloves; a broad-brimmed hat 
sheltered his complexion in fine weather from the sun. He was 
nice in his choice of perfumes; he never drank spirits, and the 
smell of tobacco was abhorrent to him. New men among his 
officers and his crew, seeing him studying in his cabin, perfectly 
dressed, washed and brushed until he was an object speckless to 
look upon, soft of voice and careful in his choice of words, were 
apt to conclude that they had trusted themselves at sea under a 
commander who was an anomalous mixture of a schoolmaster and 
adandy. But if the slightest infraction of discipline took place, 
or if the storm rose and the vessel was in peril, it was soon dis- 
covered that the gloved hands held a rod of iron, that the soft 
voice could make itself heard through wind and sea from one end 
of the deck to the other, and that it issued orders which the 
‘greatest fool on board knew to be orders that saved the ship. 
Throughout his professional life, the general impression that this 
variously-gifted man produced on the little world about him was 
always the same. Some few liked him; everybody respected him ; 
nobody understood him. The captain accepted those results, and 
went on reading his books and protecting his complexion ; and 
his owners shook hands with him, and put up with his gloves. 

The ‘Fortuna’ touched at Rio for water, and for supplies of 
food which might prove useful in case of scurvy. In due time the 
ship rounded Cape Horn, in the finest weather ever known in those 
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latitudes by the oldest hand on board. The mate, one Mr. Dun- 
calf—a boozing, wheezing, self-confident old sea-dog, with a 
flaming face, and a vast vocabulary of oaths—swore that he didn’t 
like it. ‘The foul weather’s coming, my lads,’ said Mr. Duncalf. 
‘Mark my words, there'll be wind enough to take the curl out ot 
the captain’s whiskers before we are many days older!’ 

During a fortnight more the ship cruised in search of the 
islands to which the owners had directed her. At the end of that 
time the wind took the predicted liberties with the captain’s 
whiskers, and Mr. Duncalf stood revealed to an admiring crew in 
the character of a true prophet. 

For three days and three nights the ‘ Fortuna’ ran before the 
storm, at the mercy of wind and sea. On the fourth morning the 
gale blew itself out, the sun appeared again towards noon, and the 
captain was able to take an observation. The result informed 
him that he was in a part of the. Pacific Ocean with which he was 
entirely unacquainted. Thereupon the officers were called into 
the cabin. Mr. Duncalf, as became his rank, was consulted first. 
His opinion possessed the merit of brevity. ‘My lads, the ship’s 
bewitched. Take my word for it, we shall wish ourselves back in 
our own latitudes before we are many days older.’ Which, being 
interpreted, meant that Mr. Dunealf was lost, like his superior 
officer, in a part of the ocean of which he knew nothing. 

The captain decided (the weather being now quite fine again) 
to stand on, under an easy press of sail, for four-and-twenty hours 
more, and to see if anything came of it. 

Soon after nightfall something did come of it. The look-out 
forward hailed the deck with the dreadful cry, ‘ Breakers ahead!’ 
In less than a minute more everybody heard the crash of the broken 
water. The ‘ Fortuna’ was put about, and came round slowly in the 
light wind. Thanks to the timely alarm and the fine weather, the 
safety of the vessel was easily provided for. They kept her under 
short sail, and they waited for the morning. 

The dawn showed them in the distance a glorious green island, 
not marked in the ship’s charts—an island girt about by a coral 
reef, and having in its midst a high-peaked mountain, which looked, 


_ through the telescope, like a mountain of volcanic origin. Mr. 


Dunealf, taking his morning draught of rum-and-water, shook his 
groggy old head, and said (and swore) : ‘My lads, I don’t like the 
look of that island.’ The captain was of a different opinion. He 
had one of the ship’s boats put into the water; he armed ‘himself 
and six of his crew who accompanied him, and away he went in the 
morning sunlight to visit the island. 

Skirting round the coral reef, they found a natural breach, which 
82 
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proved to be broad enough and deep enough not only for the 
passage of the boat but of the ship herself if needful. Crossing the 
broad inner belt of smooth water, they approached the golden sands 
of the island, strewed with magnificent shells, and crowded by the 
dusky islanders—men, women, and children, all waiting in breath- 
less astonishment to see the strangers land. 

The captain kept the boat off, and examined the islanders care- 
fully. The innocent, simple people danced, and sang, and ran into 
the water, imploring their wonderful white visitors by gestures to 
come on shore. Not a creature among them carried arms of any 
sort; a hospitable curiosity animated the entire population. The 
men cried out, in their smooth, musical language, ‘ Come and eat !’ 
and the plump, black-eyed women, all laughing together, added 
their own invitation, ‘Come and be kissed!’ Was it in mortals to 
resist such temptations as these? The captain led the way on 
shore, and the women surrounded him in an instant, and screamed 
for joy at the glorious spectacle of his whiskers, his complexion, and 
his gloves. So the mariners from the far north were welcomed to 
the newly-discovered island, 


IIT. 


THE morning wore on. Mr. Duncalf, in charge of the ship, 
cursing the island, over his rum-and-water, as ‘ a beastly green strip 
of a place, not laid down in any Christian chart,’ was kept waiting 
four mortal hours before the captain returned to his command, and 
reported himself to his officers as follows : 

He had found his knowledge of the Polynesian dialects sufficient 
to make himself in some degree understood by the natives of the 
new island. Under the guidance of the chief he had made a first 
journey of exploration, and had seen for himself that the place was 
a marvel of natural beauty and fertility. The one barren spot in 
it was the peak of the voleanic mountain, composed of crumbling 
rock ; originally, no doubt, lava. and ashes, which had cooled and 
~ consolidated with the lapse of time. So far as he had seen, the 
crater at the top was now an extinct crater. But, if he had under- 
stood rightly, the chief had spoken of earthquakes and eruptions at 
certain bygone periods, some of which lay within his own earliest 
recollections of the place. Adverting next to considerations of 
practical utility, the captain announced that he had seen sandal- 
wood enough on the island to load a dozen ships, and that the 
natives were willing to part with it for a few toys and trinkets 
generally distributed among them. To the mate’s disgust, the 
¢ Fortuna’ was taken inside the reef that day, and was anchored before 
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sunset ina natural harbour. Twelve hours of recreation, beginning 
with the next morning, were granted to the men, under the wise 
restrictions in such cases established by the captain. That interval 
over, the work of cutting the precious wood and loading the ship 
was to be unintermittingly pursued. 

Mr. Duncalf had the first watch after the ‘ Fortuna’ had been 
made snug. He took the boatswain aside (an ancient sea-dog like 
himself ), and he said in a gruff whisper: ‘ My lad, this here ain’t 
the island laid down in our sailing orders. See if mischief don’t 
come of disobeying orders before we are many days older.’ 

Nothing in the shape of mischief happened that night. But at 
sunrise the next morning a suspicious circumstance occurred ; and 
Mr. Duncalf whispered to the boatswain: ‘ What did I tell you ?’ 
The captain and the chief of the islanders held a private conference 
in the cabin ; and the captain, after first forbidding any communi- 
cation with the shore until his return, suddenly left the ship alone ° 
with the chief, in the chief’s own canoe. 

What did this strange disappearance mean? ‘The captain him- 
self, when he took his seat in the canoe, would have been puzzled 
to answer that question. 

‘ Shall we be a long time away from the ship?’ he asked. 

The chief answered mysteriously: ‘ Long time or short time, 
your life depends on it, and the lives of your men.’ 

Paddling his light little vessel in silence over the smooth water 
inside the reef, the chief took his visitor ashore at a part of the 
island which was quite new to the captain. The two crossed a ravine 
and ascended an eminence beyond. There the chief stopped, and 
silently pointed out to sea. 

The captain looked in the direction indicated to him, and dis- 
covered a second and a smaller island, lying away to the south-west 
at a distance of under two miles. Taking out his telescope from the 
case by which it was slung at his back, he examined the place 
through his glass. Two of the native canoes were lying off the shore 
of the new island ; and the men in them appeared to be all kneeling 
or crouching in curigusly-chosen attitudes. Shifting his range a 
little, the captain next beheld the figure of a tall and solitary man— 
the one inhabitant of the island whom he could discover. The man 
was standing on the highest point of a rocky cape. A fire was 
burning at his feet. Now he lifted his arms solemnly to the sky ; 
now he dropped some invisible fuel into the fire, which made a blue 
smoke; and now he cast other invisible objects into the canoes 
floating beneath him, which the islanders reverently received with 
bodies that crouched in, abject submission. Lowering his telescope, 
the captain looked round at the chief for an explanation. The chief 
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gave the explanation readily. His language may be interpreted 
in these terms: 

‘Wonderful white stranger! the island you see yonder is a 
Holy Island. As such it is Zaboo—an island sanctified and set 
apart. The honourable person whom you notice on the rock is an 
all-powerful favourite of the gods. He is by vocation a Sorcerer, 
and by rank a Priest. You now see him casting charms and 
blessings into the canoes of our fishermen, who kneel to him for fine 
weather and great plenty of fish. If any profane person, native or 
stranger, presumes to set foot on that island, my otherwise peaceable 
subjects will (in the performance of a religious duty) put that person 
todeath. Mention this to your men. They will be fed by my 
male people and fondled by my female people so long as they keep 
clear of the Holy Isle. As they value their lives, let them respect 
this prohibition. Is it understood between us? Wonderful white 
stranger, my canoe is waiting for you. Let us go back.’ 

Understanding enough of the chief’s language (illustrated by 
his gestures) to receive in the right spirit the communication thus 
addressed to him, the captain repeated the warning to the ship’s 
company in the plainest possible English. The officers and men 
then took their holiday on shore, with the exception of Mr. Duncalf, 
who positively refused to leave the ship. For twelve delightful 
hours they were fed by the male people and fondled by the female 
people, and then they were mercilessly torn from the flesh-pots and 
the arms of their new friends, and set to work on the sandal-wood 
in good earnest. Mr. Duncalf superintended the loading, and 

waited for the mischief that was to come of disobeying the owners’ 
orders, with a confidence worthy of a better cause. 


IV. 


STRANGELY enough, chance once more declared itself in favour 
of the mate’s point of view. The mischief did actually come, and 
the chosen instrument of it was a handsome young islander, who 
- was one of the sons of the chief. 

The captain had taken a fancy to the sweet-tempered, intelligent 
lad. Pursuing his studies in the dialect of the island at leisure 
hours, he had made the chief’s son his tutor, and had amused him- 
self by instructing the youth in English by way of return. More 
than a month had passed in this intercourse, and the ship’s lading 
was being rapidly completed, when, in an evil hour, the talk 
between the two turned on the subject of the Holy Island. 

‘Does nobody live on the island but the Priest ?’ the captain 
asked. 
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The chief’s son looked round him suspiciously. ‘Promise me 
you won’t tell anybody !’ he began very earnestly. 

The captain gave his promise. 

‘There is one other person on the island,’ the lad whispered ; ‘a 
person to feast your eyes upon if you could only see her! She is 
the Priest’s daughter. She was taken to the island in her infancy, 
and has never left it since. In that sacred solitude she has never 
looked on any human beings but her father and her mother. I 
once saw her from my canoe, taking care not to attract her notice, 
or to approach too near the holy soil. Oh, so young, dear master, 
and oh, so beautiful!’ The chief’s son completed the description 
by kissing his own hands in silent rapture. 

The captain’s fine blue eyes sparkled. He asked no more ques- 
tions; but, later on that day, he paid a secret visit to the eminence 
which overlooked the Holy Island. The next day and the next he 
stole away to the same place. On the fourth day fatal Destiny 
favoured him. He saw the nymph of the island through his tele- 
scope, standing alone upon the cape on which he had already 
discovered her father. She was feeding some tame birds, which 
looked like turtle-doves. The glass showed the captain her pure 
white robe, fluttering in the sea breeze; her long black hair falling 
to her heels; her slim and supple young figure, her simple grace 
of attitude as she turned this way and that, attending to the wants 
of her birds. Before her was the blue ocean; behind her was the 
lustrous green of the island forest. The captain’s vivid imagination 
supplied the inevitable defects of the glass. He looked and looked 
until his eyes and his arms ached. And when she flitted lightly back 
into the forest, with her birds after her, the captain shut up his 
telescope with a sigh, and said to himself, ‘I have seen an angel!’ 

From that hour he became an altered man; he was languid, 
silent, interested in nothing. General opinion decided that he 
was going to be taken ill. 

A week more elapsed, and the officers and crew began to talk 
of the voyage to their market in China. The captain refused to fix 
a day for sailing. He even took offence at being asked to decide. 
Instead of sleeping in his cabin, he went ashore for the night. 

Not many hours afterwards, just before daybreak, Mr. Duncalf, 
snoring in his cabin on deck, was aroused by a hand laid on his 
shoulder. The swinging lamp, still alight, showed him the dusky 
face of the chief’s son, convulsed with terror. By wild signs, by 
disconnected words in the little English which he had learnt, the 
lad tried to make the mate understand him. Dense Mr. Duncalf, 
understanding nothing, hailed the second officer, on the opposite 
side of the deck. The second officer was young and intelligent. 
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He rightly interpreted the terrible news that had come to the ship. 
The captain had broken his own rules. Watching his opportunity, 
under cover of the night, he had taken a canoe, and had secretly 
crossed the channel tothe Holy Island. No one had been near him 
at the time but the chief’s son. The lad had vainly tried to induce 
him to abandon his desperate enterprise, and had vainly waited on 
the shore in the hope of hearing the sound of the paddle announcing 
his return. Beyond all reasonable doubt, the infatuated man had 
set foot on the shores of the tabooed island. 

The one chance for his life was to conceal what he had done 
until the ship could be got out of the harbour, and then (if no 
harm had come to him in the interval) to rescue him after nightfall. 
It was decided to spread the report that he had really been taken 
ill, and that he was confined to his cabin. The chief’s son, whose 
heart the captain’s kindness had won, could be trusted to do this, 
and to keep the secret faithfully for the captain’s sake. 

Towards noon the next day they attempted to take the ship to 
sea, and failed for want of wind. Hour by hour the heat grew . 
more and more oppressive. As the day declined, there were 
ominous appearances in the western heaven. The natives, who had 
given some troubleduring the day by their anxiety to see the captain, 
and by their curiosity to know the cause of the sudden preparations 
for the ship’s departure, all went ashore together, looking suspiciously 
at the sky, and reappeared no more. Just at midnight the ship 
(still in her snug berth inside the reef) suddenly trembled from 
her keel to her mast-heads. Mr. Dunealf, surrounded by the 
startled crew, shook his knotty fist at the island as if he could see 
it in the dark. ‘ My lads, what did I tell you? That was a shock 
of earthquake.’ 

With the morning the threatening aspect of the weather un- 
expectedly disappeared. <A faint hot breeze from the land, just 
enough to give the ship steerage-way, offered Mr. Duncalf a chance 
of getting to sea. Slowly the ‘Fortuna,’ with the mate himself 
_ at the wheel, half sailed, half drifted, into the open ocean. At a 
distance of barely two miles from the island the breeze was felt 
no more, and the vessel lay becalmed for the rest of the day. 

At night the men waited their orders, expecting to be sent 
after their captain in one of the boats. The intense darkness, the 
airless heat, and a second shock of earthquake ( just felt in the 
ship at her present distance from the land) warned the mate to be 
cautious. ‘I smell mischief in the air, said Mr. Duncalf. ‘The 
captain must wait till I am surer of the weather.’ 

Still no change came with the new day. The dead calm 

continued, and the airless heat. As the day declined: another 
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ominous appearance became visible. A thin line of smoke was 
discovered through the telescope, ascending from the topmost peak 
of the mountain on the main island. Was the volcano threatening 
an eruption? The mate for one entertained no doubt of it. 
‘ By the Lord, the place is going to burst up!’ said Mr, Duncalf. 
‘Come what may of it, we must find the captain to-night!’ 


V. 


Wuat was the lost captain doing? and what chance had the 
crew of finding him that night? 

He had committed himself to his desperate adventure, without 
forming any plan for the preservation of his own safety, without 
giving even a momentary consideration to the consequences that 
might follow. The charming picture that he had seen through his 
telescope had haunted him night and day. The image of the 
innocent creature, secluded from humanity in her island-solitude, 
was the one image that filled his mind. A man, passing a woman in 
the street, acts on the impulse to turn and follow her, and in that 
one thoughtless moment shapes the destiny of his future life. The 
captain, seeing the canoe on the beach, acted ona similar impulse 
when he took the paddle and shaped his reckless course for the 
tabooed island. 

Reaching the shore while it was still dark, he did one sensible 
thing—he hid the canoe so that it might not betray him when the 
daylight came. That done, he waited for the morning on the 
outskirts of the forest. 

The trembling light of dawn revealed the mysterious solitude 
around him. Following the outer limits of the trees, first in one 
direction, then in another, and finding no trace of any living 
creature, he decided on penetrating to the interior of the island. 
He entered the forest. 

An hour of walking brought him to rising ground. Continu- 
ing the ascent, he got clear of the trees, and stood on the grassy 
top of a broad cliff which overlooked the sea. An open hut was on 
the cliff. He cautiously looked in, and discovered that it was 
empty. The few household utensils left about, and the simple bed 
of leaves in a corner, were covered with fine, sandy dust. Night 
birds flew blundering out of inner cavities in the roof, and took 
refuge in the shadows of the forest below. It was plain that the 
hut had not been inhabited for some time past. 

Standing. at the open doorway, and considering what he should 
do next, the captain saw a bird flying towards him out of the 
forest. It was a turtle-dove, so tame that it fluttered close up to 
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him. At the same moment the sound of sweet laughter became 
audible among the trees. His heart beat fast; he advanced a 
few steps, and stopped. In a moment more the nymph of the 
island appeared, in her white robe, ascending the cliff in pursuit 
of her truant bird. She saw him, and suddenly stood still, struck 
motionless by the amazing discovery that had burst upon her. 
The captain approached, smiling and holding out his hand. She 
never moved; she stood before him in helpless wonderment ; her 
lovely black eyes fixed on him spell-bound; her dusky bosom 
palpitating above the fallen folds of her robe; her rich red lips 
parted in mute astonishment. Spell-bound on his side, feasting 
his eyes on her beauty in silence, the captain after a while re- 
covered himself. He ventured to speak to her in the language of 
the main island. The sound of his voice, addressing her in the 
language that she knew, roused the lovely creature to action. She 
started, stepped close up to him, and dropped on her knees at his 
feet. 

‘My father worships invisible deities,’ she said, softly. ‘ Are 
you a visible deity? Has my mother sent you?’ She pointed 
as she spoke to the deserted hut behind them. ‘ You appear to 
me,’ she went on, ‘in the place where my mother died. Is it for 
her sake that you show yourself to her child? Beautiful deity! 
come to the Temple—come to my father.’ 

The captain gently raised her from the ground. If her father 
saw him, he was a doomed man. Infatuated as he was, he had 
sense enough left to announce himself plainly in his own character, 
as a mortal creature arriving from a far-distant land. The girl 
instantly drew back from him with a look of terror. 

‘ He is not like my father,’ she said to herself; ‘he is not like 
me. Is he the lying demon of the prophecy? Is he the predes- 
tined destroyer of our island ?’ 

The captain’s experience of the sex showed him the only sure 
way out of the awkward position in which he was now placed. He 
appealed to his personal appearance. 

‘Do I look like a demon ?’ he asked. 

Her eyes met his. A half-smile trembled on her lips. The 
captain ventured on asking what she meant by the predestined 
destruction of the island. She held up her hand solemnly, and 
repeated the prophecy. The Holy Island was threatened with 
destruction by an evil being, who would one day appear on its 
shores. To avert the fatality, the place had been sanctified and 
set apart, under the protection of the gods and their Priest. Here 
was the reason for the taboo, and for the extraordinary strict- 
ness with which it was enforced. Listening attentively to his 
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charming companion, the captain took her hand, and pressed it 
gently. 

‘Do I feel like a demon ?’ he whispered. 

Her slim brown fingers closed frankly on his hand. ‘You feel 
soft and friendly,’ she said, with the fearless candour of a child. 
‘Squeeze me again. [I like it!’ 

The next moment she snatched her hand away from him. The 
sense of his danger had suddenly forced itself on her mind. ‘If 
my father sees you,’ she said, ‘he will light the signal-fire at ‘the 
Temple, and the people from over yonder will come here and put you 
to death. Where is your canoe? No! It is broad daylight. My 
father may see you on the water.’ She considered for a moment, 
and, approaching him, laid her hands on his shoulders. ‘ Stay 
here till nightfall, she said. ‘My father never comes this way. 
The sight of the place where my mother died is horrible to him. 
You are safe here. Promise to stay here till night-time.’ 

The captain gave his promise. Freed from anxiety so far, the 
girl’s mobile southern temperament recovered its native cheerfulness 
—its sweet gaiety and spirit. She admired the beautiful stranger as 
she might have admired a new bird that had flown to her to be 
petted with the rest. She patted his fair white skin, and wished 
she had a skin like it. She lifted the great glossy folds of her long 
black hair, and compared it with the captain’s bright, curly locks, 
and wished she could change colour with him from the bottom of 
her heart. His dress was a wonder to her. His watch was a new 
revelation. She rested her head on his shoulder to listen delightedly 
to the ticking as he held the watch to her ear. Her fragrant breath 
played on his face, her warm, supple figure rested against him softly. 
The captain’s arm stole round her waist, and the captain’s lips gently 
touched hers. She lifted her head with a look of pleased surprise. 
‘Thank you,’ said the child of nature simply. ‘ Kiss me again; I 
like it. May I kiss you?’ The tame turtle-dove perched on her 
shoulder as she gave the captain her first kiss, and diverted her 
thoughts to the pets that she had left, in pursuit of the truant dove. 

Come,’ she said, ‘and see my birds. I keep them on this side of 
the forest. There is no danger, so long as you don’t show yourself 
on the other side. My name is Aimata; Aimata will take care of 
you. Oh, what a beautiful white neck you have!’ She put her 
arm admiringly round his neck. The captain’s arm held her ten- 
derly to him. Slowly the two descended the cliff, and were lost in 
the leafy solitudes of* the forest. And the tame dove fluttered 
before them, a winged messenger of love, cooing to his mate. 
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VI. 


TuE night had come, and the captain had not left the island. 
Aimata’s resolution to send him away in the darkness was a forgotten 
resolution already. She had let him persuade her that he was in no 
danger, so long as he remained in the hut on the cliff ; and she had 
promised, at parting, to return to him, while the Priest was still 
sleeping, at the dawn of day. 

He was alone in the hut. The thought of the innocent creature 
whom he loved was sorrowfully as well as tenderly present to his 
mind. He almost regretted his rash visit to the island. ‘I will 
take her with me to England,’ he said to himself. ‘ What do I care 
for the opinion of the world? Aimata shall be my wife.’ 

The intense heat oppressed him. He stepped out on the cliff 
towards midnight, in search of a breath of air. The first shock of 
earthquake (felt in the ship while she was inside the reef) shook the 
ground he stood on. He instantly thought of the volcano on the 
main island. Had he been mistaken in supposing the crater to be 
extinct ? Was the shock of earthquake that he had just felt a 
warning from the volcano, communicated through a submarine con- 
nection between the two islands? He waited and watched through 
the hours of darkness with a vague sense of apprehension, which was 
not to be reasoned away. With the first rays of daybreak he 
descended into the forest, and saw the lovely being whose safety was 
already precious to him as his own, hurrying to meet him through 
the trees. 

She waved her hand distractedly, as she approached him. ‘ Go!” 
she cried ; ‘ go away in your canoe before the island is destroyed !’ 

He did his best to quiet her alarm. Was it the shock of earth- 
* quake that had frightened her? It was not only the shock of 
earthquake, it was something more ominous still which had followed 
the shock. There was a lake near the Temple, the waters of which 
were supposed to be heated by subterranean fires. The lake had 
risen with the earthquake, had bubbled furiously, and had then 
melted away in the night. Her father, viewing the portent with 
horror, had gone to the cape, to watch the voleano on the main 
island, and to implore, by prayers and sacrifices, the protection of the 
gods. Hearing this, the captain entreated Aimata to let him see the 
emptied lake, in the absence of the Priest. She hesitated; but 
his influence was all-powerful. He prevailed on her to turn back 
with him through the forest. 

Reaching the farthest limit of the trees, they came out upon 
open, rocky ground that sloped gently downward towards the 
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centre of the island. Having crossed this space, they arrived at a 
natural amphitheatre of rock. On one side of it the Temple 
appeared, partly excavated, partly formed by a natural cavern. In 
one of the lateral branches of the cavern was the dwelling of the 
Priest and his daughter. ‘The mouth of it looked out on the rocky 
basin of the lake. Stooping over the edge of the basin, the captair 
discovered, far down in the empty depths, a light cloud of steam. 
Not a drop of water was visible anywhere. 

‘Does that mean nothing?’ said Aimata, pointing to the abyss. 
She shuddered, and hid her face on the captain’s bosom. ‘ My 
father says,’ she whispered, ‘ that it is your doing.’ 

The captain started. ‘ Does your father know that I am on the 
island ?’ 

She looked up at him with a quick glance of reproach. ‘Do 
you think I would tell him, and put your life in peril?’ she asked. 
‘My father felt the destroyer of the island in the earthquake ;_my 
father saw the coming destruction in the disappearance of the lake.’ 
Her eyes rested on him with a loving languor. ‘ Are you indeed the 
demon of the prophecy?’ she said, winding his hair round her 
finger. ‘Iam not afraid of you, if you are. I am a girl bewitched ; 
I love the demon.’ She kissed him passionately. ‘I don’t care if 
I die,’ she whispered between the kisses, ‘if I only die with you!’ 

The captain made no attempt to reason with her. He took the 
wiser way—he appealed to her feelings. 

‘You will come with me to my own country,’ he said. ‘ My 
ship is waiting. I will take you home with me, and make you my 
wife.’ 

She sprang to her feet, and clapped her hands for joy. Then 
she thought of her father, and sat down again in tears. 

The captain understood her. ‘Let us leave this dreary place,’ 
he said. ‘ We will talk about it in the cool glades of the forest, 
where you first said you loved me.’ 

She gave him her hand. ‘ Where I first said I loved you!’ she 
repeated, smiling tenderly and thoughtfully as she looked at him, 
They left the lake together. 


VII. 
The ship was still becalmed 





Tue darkness had fallen again. 
at sea. 

Mr. Dunealf came on deck after his supper. The thin line of 
smoke, seen rising from the peak of the mountain that evening, 
was now succeeded by ominous flashes of fire from the same 
quarter, intermittently visible. The faint, hot breeze from the land 
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-was felt once more. ‘There's just an air of wind, the mate 
remarked. ‘ We will try for the captain while we have the 
chance.’ 

One of the boats was lowered into the water—under command 
.of the second mate, who had taken the ‘bearings’ of the tabooed 
island by daylight. Four of the men were to go with him, and 
they were all to be well armed. Mr. Duncalf addressed his final 
instructions to the officer in the boat. 

‘You will keep a look-out with a lantern in the bows. 
When you get a-nigh the island, you will fire a gun and sing out 
for the captain 

‘ Quite needless,’ interposed a voice from the sea. ‘ The captain 
is here!’ 

Without taking the slightest notice of the astonishment that 
he had caused, the captain paddled his canoe to the side of the ship. 
Instead of ascending to the deck of the ‘ Fortuna,’ he stepped into 
the boat. ‘Lend -me your pistols,’ he said quietly to the second 
officer, ‘ and oblige me by taking your men back to their duties on 
board.’ He looked up at Mr. Duncalf, and gave some further 
directions. ‘If there is any change in the weather, keep the ship 
standing off and on, at a safe distance from the land; and throw 
up a rocket from time to time. to show your position. Expect me 
on board again by sunrise.’ 

‘What!’ cried the mate. ‘Do you mean to say you are going 
back to the island—in that boat—all by yourself?’ 

‘I am going back to the island,’ answered the captain, as 
quietly as ever, ‘in this boat—all by myself.’ He pushed off from 
the ship, and hoisted the sail as he spoke. 

‘ You're deserting your duty !’ shouted the mate, with one of his 
loudest oaths. 

‘Attend to my directions,’ the captain shouted back, as he 
drifted away into the darkness. 

Mr. Duncalf—violently agitated for the first time in his life— 
took leave of his superior ‘ane, with a singular mixture of 
solemnity and politeness, in these words : 

‘The Lord have mercy on your soul! I wish you good even- 
ing.’ 


VIII. 


AtonE in the boat, the captain looked with a misgiving mind 
at the flashing of the volcano on the main island. 

If events had favoured him, he would have removed Aimata to 
the shelter of the ship on the day when he saw the emptied basin 
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of the lake. But the smoke of the Priest’s sacrifice had been 
discovered from the main island ; and the chief had sent two canoes 
with instructions to make enquiries. One of the canoes had 
returned ; the other was kept in waiting off the cape, to place 
a means of communicating with the main island at the disposal 
of the Priest. The second shock of earthquake had naturally 
increased the alarm of the chief. He had sent messages to the 
Priest, entreating him to leave the island. The Priest refused. 
He believed in his gods and his sacrifices—he believed he might 
avert the fatality that threatened his sanctuary. Yielding{ to 
the holy man, the chief sent reinforcements of canoes to take their 
turn at keeping watch off the headland. Assisted by torches, the 
islanders were on the alert (in superstitious terror of the demon 
of the prophecy) by night as well as by day. The captain would 
have risked certain death if he had ventured to approach the 
hiding-place in which he had concealed his canoe. He waited and 
watched. It was only after Aimata had left him as usual, to 
return to her father at the close of evening, that the chances 
declared themselves in the captain’s favour. The fire flashes from 
the mountain, visible when the night came, had struck terror into 
the hearts of the men in the canoes. They thought of their 
wives, their children, and their possessions on the main island, 
and they one and all deserted their Priest. The captain 
seized the opportunity of communicating with the ship, and of 
exchanging a frail canoe, which he was ill able to manage, for a 
swift sailing-boat, capable of keeping the sea in the event of stormy 
weather. 

As he now neared the land, certain small sparks of red, moving 
in the distance, informed him that the canoes had been ordered 
back to their duty. Steering by the distant torchlights, he 
reached his own side of the island without accident, and, guided 
by the boat’s lantern, anchored under the cliff. He climbed the 
rocks, advanced to the door of the hut—and was met, to his 
delight and astonishment, by Aimata on the threshold. 

‘I dreamed that the anger of the deities had parted us for 
ever, she said; ‘and I came here to see if my dream was true. 
Oh, how I have been crying, all alone in the hut! Now I have 
seen you I am satisfied... Kiss me, and let me go back. No, you 
must not go with me. My father has his doubts; my father may 
be out, looking for me. It is you that are in danger, not I. I 
know the forest as well by dark as by daylight. You shall see me 
again at daybreak.’ 

The captain detained her. ‘ Now you are here,’ he said, ‘ why 
- should I wait to place you,in,safety until daybreak ? I have been 
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to the ship; I have brought back one of the boats. The darkness 
will befriend us—let us embark while we can.’ 

She shrank back as he took her hand. ‘ My father!’ she said, 
faintly. 

‘Your father is in no danger. The canoes are waiting at the 
cape. I saw the lights as I passed.’ 

With that reply he drew her out of the hut, and turned his 
face towards the sea. Nota breath of the breeze was now to be 
felt. The dead calm had returned—and the boat was too large to 
be easily managed by one man alone at the oars. 

‘The breeze may come again,’ he said to her. ‘* Wait here, my 
angel, for the chance.’ 

As he spoke the deep silence of the forest below them was broken 
by a sound. A harsh, wailing voice was heard, calling ‘ Aimata! 
Aimata !’ 

‘ My father!’ she whispered ; ‘he has missed me. If he comes 
here, you are lost.’ 

She kissed him with passionate fervour; she held him to her for 
a moment with all her strength. ‘ Expect me at daybreak,’ she 
said, and disappeared down the landward slope of the cliff. He 
listened, anxious for her safety. The voices of the father and 
daughter just reached him from among the trees. The Priest spoke 
in no angry tones; she had apparently found an acceptable excuse 
for her absence. Little by little the failing sound of their voices 
told him that they were on their way back together to the Temple. 
The silence fell again. Not a ripple broke on the beach, not a leaf 
rustled in the forest. Nothing moved but the reflected flashes of 
the voleano on the black sky over the main island. It was an airless 
and an awful calm. 

He went into the hut, and laid down on his bed of leaves, not to 

sleep, but to rest. All his energies might be required to meet the 
coming events of the morning. After the voyage to and from the 
ship, and the long watching that had preceded it, strong as he was, 
he stood in need of repose. 
_ For some little time he kept awake, thinking. Insensibly the 
oppression of the intense heat, aided in its influence by his own 
fatigue, treacherously closed his eyes. In spite of himself, the weary 
man fell into a deep sleep. 

He was awakened by a roar like the explosion of a park of 
artillery. The voleano on the main island had burst into a state 
of eruption. Smoky flame-light overspread the sky, and flashed 
through the open doorway of the hut. He sprang from his couch 
—-and found himself up to his knees in water. 

Had the sea overflowed theland? He waded out of the hut, and 
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the water rose to his middle. He looked round him by the lurid 
flame-light of the eruption. The one visible object within his range 
of view was the roof of the hut. In every other direction the waters 
of the horrid sea, stained blood-red by the flaming sky, spread 
swirling and rippling strangely in the dead calm. In a moment 
more he became conscious that the earth on which he stvod was 
sinking under his feet. The water rose to his neck; the last vestige 
of the roof of the hut disappeared. He looked round again, 
and the truth burst on him. The island was sinking—slowly, 
slowly sinking into volcanic depths, below the utmost depth of the 
sea! The highest object was the hut, and that had dropped, inch 
by inch, under water, before his own eyes. Thrown up to the 
surface by occult volcanic influences, the island had sunk back under 
the same influences to the obscurity from which it had emerged ! 

A black, shadowy object, turning in a wide circle, came slowly 
near him as the all-destroying ocean washed its bitter waters into 
his mouth. The buoyant boat, rising on the sea as the earth de- 
serted it, had dragged its anchor, and was floating round in the 
vortex made by the slowly-sinking island. With a last desperate 
hope that Aimata might have been saved as he had been saved, he 
swam to the boat, seized the heavy oars with the strength of a giant, 
and made for the place (so far as he could guess at it now) where 
the lake and the Temple had once been. 

He looked round and round him—he strained his eyes in the 
vain attempt to penetrate below the surface of the seething, dim- 
pling sea. Had the panic-stricken watchers in the canoes deserted 
their post without an effort to save the father and daughter ? Or had 
they both been suffocated, before they could make an attempt to 
escape from their cavern? He called to her in his misery, as if she 
could hear him out of the fathomless depths, ‘ Aimata! Aimata!’ 
The roar of the distant eruption answered him. The mounting 
fires lit the solitary sea far and near over the sinking island. The 
boat turned slowly and more slowly in the lessening vortex. Never 
again would those gentle eyes look at him with unutterable love! 
Never again would those fresh lips touch his lips with their fervent 
kiss! Alone, amid the mighty forces of Nature in conflict, the 
miserable mortal lifted his hands in frantic supplication—and the 
burning sky glared down ‘on him in its pitiless grandeur, and 
struck him to his knees in the boat. His reason sank with his 
sinking limbs, In the merciful frenzy that succeeded the shock, he 
saw her afar off, alive again in her white robe, an angel poised on 
the waters, beckoning him to follow her to the brighter and the 
better world. He loosened the sil. heseized the oars, and the faster 
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he pursued it, the faster the mocking vision fled from him over 
the empty and endless sea. 


IX. 


TxE boat was discovered the next morning from the ship. All 
that the devotion of the officers of the ‘ Fortuna’ could do for 
their unhappy commander was done on the homeward voyage. 
Restored to his own country, and to skilled medical help, the 
captain’s mind, by slow degrees, recovered its balance. He has 
taken his place in society again—he lives and moves and manages 
his affairs like the rest of us. But his heart is dead to all new 
emotions ; nothing lives in it but the sacred remembrance of his 
last love. He neither courts nor avoids the society of women. 
Their sympathy finds him grateful, but their attractions seem to 
be lost on him ; they pass from his mind as they pass from his 
eyes—they stir nothing in him but the memory of Aimata. 


‘ 


‘Now you know, ladies, why the captain will never marry, and 
why (sailor as he is) he hates the sight of the sea.’ 


Nothing at Wil. 


So many eyes like mine that fill, 
Dim for a loved one’s face ; 

So many ears, a breath could thrill, 
Sealed in the still, chill space. 


So many hearts that beat to greet 
Love that will heed no sign ; 

So many lips that part to meet 
Love that is air like mine! 


Flood-gates fast of form and sense, 
Burst from the soul apart : 

Burst ! that the clear, deep truth flow hence, 
Healthily, heart to heart. 


G. L. RAYMOND. 
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SDtorp-Hunting in the Western Highlands. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


In the southern Argyllshire peninsula of Cantire, as well as in 
those few other old-world spots in the Western Highlands and 
Islands, where the language, traditions, and customs of the past 
have not wholly succumbed to the dominant influences of the pre- 
sent—in such districts as these, neighbours will gather together in 
some duly-selected house, and there, as they sit around the peat- 
fire heaped on the earthen floor, will while away the long, dark 
winter nights by telling legendary tales and reciting Ossianic 
poems. The storm may be thundering without, the great Atlantic 
rollers may be rattling almost at the very door; but, within the 
heather-thatched hut, they are happy and busy, the women 
spinning and the men knitting, and all, in turn, lightening the 
hours by song and story. 

As Gaelic is the language of the majority, the traditionary 
tales are told in that tongue. When translated, therefore, they 
lose much of their original force ; but, if they are translated with 
literal exactness, although the stories are thereby rendered of 
greater value to the Gaelic scholar, yet, from their copiousness of 
local peculiarities and allusions, as well as from their ruggedness 
of diction and idiomatic phrases, a volume of such translations 
would, probably, not be perused by the average English reader 
without a considerable effort. On the other hand, when such 
legends are rendered into prose-poetry—as was done by Mac- 
pherson in his ‘ Ossian,’ and by Dr. Smith of Campbelton in his 
‘Ancient Poems from the Gaelic’—we have another system of 
translation that has found numerous admirers, since the days when 
the great Napoleon made Macpherson’s work his favourite volume. 
A middle course between the free Ossianic and strictly literal 
styles has been adopted by other translators; so that, in this way, 
we may meet with at least three varying versions of the same 
legendary story. Similarly, a landscape, the lineaments of which 
were depicted on the canvas by the pencils of a Turner, a Linnell, 
and a Creswick, would assume as many differing styles; and yet 
the three pictures might faithfully represent the scene, although 
all three would show numberless divergences and discrepancies 
when compared with the strictly literal photograph. It must be 
borne in mind that, to many of the tellers of Gaelic stories, the 
English language was a sealed tongue; and that, as they could 
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neither read nor write the Gaelic that they spoke, all their 
legendary stories were orally delivered from one generation to 
another, being altered and adapted, pieced, turned, and twisted, 
according to the memory or fancy of the narrator ; so that, in the 
same Highland district, we may encounter the same Highland 
legend in half-a-dozen different dresses, and, occasionally, find it to 
be so patched and cobbled as to be well-nigh metamorphosed out 
of its original shape. 

But, in the majority of cases, any departure from the original 
story is due to the inventive faculty of the narrator, and not to 
any deficiency in his memory; for the powers of memory pos- 
sessed by illiterate West Highlanders are so extraordinary as al- 
most to surpass belief. They will not only repeat hundreds, but 
(as I have been credibly informed) thousands of lines of poetry, 
without an error; and will declaim the Ossianic poems much in 
the same way that the Icelanders repeat their interminable Sagas. 
Narrators of such stories are quickly dying off; every year there 
are fewer and fewer to sing the 


Battle-chants of bard Oran and Ullin ; 


and the tellers of the sgeulachdan, or popular stories, are rapidly 
becoming an extinct race, through the pressure of those new crea- 
tions of the railway era that hunt them in their far-away nooks, 
and bring them within the realms of tourists, telegrams, daily 
newspapers, and the English language and fashions. The imagi- 
nation and inventive faculties of the people are being directed to 
far more useful purposes than the framing of syeulachdan; and 
the ministers and ‘godly men’ who have done their best—or 
worst, as it is often considered—to frown down these excuses for 
winter-nights’ gossipings have much to say on their side of the 
question, in affirming that the powers of memory are given to us 
for better and higher purposes than the treasuring of silly fables 
and old wives’ tales, which tend to no increase of intellect, religion, 
or morality, but rather denote a state of stagnation both social 


- and intellectual. Such objectors have remorselessly consigned the 


national legends to the Hades of ‘ fairs, dances, and worldly revel- 
lings.’ 

Yet, although it must be conceded that there are higher and 
worthier efforts of the mind than those exercised by the retention 
or in the dissemination of popular folk-lore and fairy tales, still 
the preservation of these evidences of the mental amusements of a 
people during many centuries cannot be altogether without its use 
or interest. Nurtured under the influences of a country like to 
that described: by the poet of § The Excursion,’ where 
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ar ee'd many a tale 
Traditionary round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth, 


the men of the wild Western Highlands and Islands grew up to 
be the memory-keepers of Ossianic songs and ancient legends ; 
and these traditionary tales, whether as relics of a dead and buried 
past, or as lingering specimens of a transition era, are intensely 
interesting, as evidences of a thoroughly Celtic race that is fast 
losing many of its distinguishing characteristics. From the Sea- 
nachas na Feine and Fingalian lore, through all the misty and 
distorted traditions of the intermediate periods—from the com- 
mingling of Norse and Celtic myths, up to the already semi- 
fabulous popular stories of the last century—all these are illustra- 
tions of the oral entertainment of thousands, through successive 
generations, in days when the schoolmaster was quite abroad, and 
Education Acts were unknown. Those tales and legends repre- 
sent, in fact, the literature of a os and, as such, are worthy 
to be snatched from oblivion. 

How to get them is the difficulty. It is obvious that, unless 
the hearer of a Gaelic-spoken story can at the time of its narration 
note it down, word for word, with stenographic fidelity, he must 
depend upon his own powers of memory for reproducing, in an 
English version, the tale that has been told to him in Gaelic. 
And it is further obvious that when a Gaelic legend is thus filtered 
through an English medium, it cannot be reproduced, as a whole, 
with literal exactness, although the more prominent verbal phrases 
and idiomatic expressions may have remained-in the hearer’s 
memory. Yet it is quite possible to preserve the sense and spirit 
of a story together with its continuity and homogeneousness. The 
work of story-hunting in a Western Highland district is by no 
means easy, and demands the exercise of peculiar abilities. A 
knowledge of spoken Gaelic and its various dialects is not sufficient 
for the acquisition of orally-delivered legendary tales ; but he who 
desires to listen to the narration of such stories must first possess 
the key to the Highlander’s heart, and use it with tact and kindli- 
ness for the attainment of his purpose. An utter stranger who 
helplessly ‘wandered about story-hunting would meet with scorn- 
ful wonderment, stolid silence, or assumed ignorance from cute 
West Highlanders, who, if they were so disposed, could load 
him with a budget of traditionary tales. But let another per- 
son visit such memory-keepers of old lore, and, by clanship or 
any oth2r magic wand, tap the full cask of their recollections, and 
forthwith such a stream of talk will begin to flow that the visitor’ 
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chief difficulty will be to know how or when to stop the out- 
pouring. 

The old retainers of the old families—characters that seem to 
be indigenous to the soil—are very storehouses of legendary lore— 


7 Enough to furnish tales for every night, 
The whole long winter, by the peat-fire’s light. 


And they are not the only tale-tellers and reciters who are con- 
sidered to be ‘ good at sgeulachdan.’ The vagrants and beggars 
were specially remarkable as being holders and diffusers of popular 
stories. Utterly different in their character from the ‘ vagrom men’ 
who beg from door to door in England, these Western Highland 
mendicants are rather to be looked upon as a peculiar class of 
traders—‘ wandering minstrels ’"—who fairly earned their board and 
lodging by the exercise of their special talents. Making easy 
progress from one farm-town to another, with their bagpipes, 
fiddle, or Lochaber trumps as their badge of trade, they everywhere 
received a hearty welcome and the best entertainment, in return 
for the music that they played, the stories that they told, and the 
budget of news and gossip that they freely opened. They were 
peripatetic newspapers that brought tidings of the outer world, and 
conveyed local information to fresh circles of pleased hearers. The 
households on which they quartered themselves were regarded with 
envy ; and the shining rafters of the peat-reeked roof would vibrate 
to the reels, and jigs, and strathspeys, danced by the barefooted lads 
and lasses on the earthen floor to the inspiring music that the 
beggar—the lion of thenight—blew from his pipes, or scraped from 
his fiddle, or breathed from his Lochaber trumps, otherwise known 
to Southrons as the Jews’ (i.e. jaws) harp. And when, in the 
pauses of the dance, they gathered round the peat-fire, it was the 
wandering beggar who could open his Ossianic wallet, and thrill 
his hearers to the very marrow with stories of ghosts, and warlocks, 
and brownies, and water-kelpies, told with dramatic power and 
an actor’s art. In the long winter nights, more especially, a good 
teller of stories was invested with a local popularity that cannot be 
adequately realised by the modern Englishman, who subscribes to 
Mudie’s and regularly reads his ‘Times ;’ and the story-tellers who 
had fixed habitations were glad to increase their stores by the new 
importations of the vagrants. So sure of a welcome were they 
during the winter seasons, that it is said four months would be con- 
sumed by a vagrant in his progress of twenty miles through the 
Mull of Cantire, from Balligrogan to Southend—that lovely ‘ garden 
of Cantire’ which is annually visited by the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll, and ‘he Marquess of Lorne and his Princess wife. And not 
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only was the vagrant thus warmly welcomed, but, partly from a 
like cause, a stranger received that hospitality which the warm- 
hearted West Highlander ever shows to a guest; and the neigh- 
bours, at the news of his arrival, would flock to the house in which 
he was lodged, in order to hear some novelty in the shape of story 
or anecdote. The common rule, according to a Cantire proverb, 
was a very simple one, although it pressed somewhat hardly upon 
a reticent, bashful, or unimaginative stranger : ‘A chiod sgeul air 
fear an taigh agus sgeul air muinn sgeoil air a Choigreach gu 
la: The first story on the man of the house, and story after story 
on the stranger, till day.’ 

The language in which these stories were told possessed great 
flexibility for the dramatic narrator, and frequently enabled him 
to give the sense of a passage by the mere sounds of the spoken 
words. This may be exemplified in the Gaelic song—‘ The Swan’s 
Ditty,’ concerning which it may be remarked that the classical 
tradition of the song of the swan is accepted by the Cantire High- 
landers, who affirm that the wild swans that frequently visit their 
peninsula in the winter, and which are specifically different from 
the tame, emit some very melodious notes on certain occasions, par- 
ticularly when two flocks meet, or when they are about to take 
their flight. Usually, the wild swans, when they are seen in 
Cantire, are not in flocks, but in twos and threes; but in January, 
1864, as many as thirty wild swans were observed at the curling- 
pond at the Dhury-loch, between Campbelton and Kilkenzie, and 
they kept together for many days. The swan’s note has, in the Gaelic, 
a particular name, which would not readily be the case if the 
thing had not a foundation in nature; and both the words and 
air of the song called ‘The Swan’s Ditty, Luwineag na h Ealui, 
are in close imitation of the bird’s notes. It would scarcely be 
possible to give the air, even with the aid of printed music; but 
the words may be judged from the following specimen verse of the 
song as it is sung in Cantire, and as it was given to me by one of 


its Gaelic singers : 
Gui’ eug-i, Gui’ eug-o, 
Sgeula mo dhunach 
Gui’ eug-i, 
Rinn mo leire’ 
Gui’ eug-o, 
Mo chasan dubh 
Gui’ eug-i, 
‘Smi fein gle’ gheal 
Gui’ eug-o. 


Even the reader who ‘ has no Gaelic’ can see, at a glance, that 
this Ditty rivals the Aristophanic frog-song. But Gaelic is 
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remarkable for the ease with which its sounds may be made to 
echo the sense. The diphthong ao, and the triphthong aoz, have a 
peculiarly soft and mournful sound, and are used with great effect 
in poems and songs. In the mournful passages, the predominant 
sounds are these, together with ai, iu, ua, uai, &e. Soft and 
tender passions and objects are also expressed by words that bear 
some analogy to them in sound, and which consist, mainly, of 
vowels ; while harsh objects are denoted by harsh sounds, in which 
consonants predominate, although many consonants are quiescent 
in Gaelic. The sound of the hoarse roaring of a wave on a rock 
is, for example, signified by the prominent use of the letter 7; 
thus— 


: . stairirich 
Measg charraige cruaidh a garraich. 


In the imitative language of the Indians, the same thing is ex- 
pressed by the words ‘ mah-dwa-yaush-kak ; ’ and Professor Wilson, 
n his ‘Prehistoric Man’ (vol. i. chap. iii.), has given many 
similar examples from the vocabulary of the Indians and Egyptians. 

West Highlanders may be pardoned for asserting that no 
language was ever better adapted for poetry than the Gaelic, 
almost all its words being not only energetical and descriptive of 
the objects that they represent, but also, for the most part, an 
echo to the sound. A knowledge of Gaelic, both spoken and 
written—despite its being in Roman characters—still exists, not 
only throughout the Western Highlands and Islands, but also 
among many families of the Scottish nobility, and, it is said, 
among the members of the royal family, whose Highland homes 
have brought them so continually in contact with the Gaelic- 
speaking people. Goodly additions have been made to Gaelic 
literature ; but some Celtic philologists and scholars have confessed 
that the spoken language is in its decadence, with no hope of a 
revival to its widespread power. On the other hand, it has been 
stated that, at the present day, the various branches of the Celtic 
language are spoken by upwards of four millions of people in the 
Old and New Worlds. ‘The efforts made to establish and endow a 
Chair of Celtic Language and Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh may be taken as a proof that it is deemed necessary to 
acquire a knowledge of Gaelic, as a language that is imperatively 
needful for a proper study of Celtic literature, history, and philology. 
It may possibly be doomed, as a widely-spread spoken and living 
language, to be classed among the things that have been, when 
some two or three generations shall have passed away. But, at 
present, it cleaves with tenacity to its native soil, especially in 
such districts as that of southern Argyllshire. Lowland immigrants 
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and English sportsmen may be gradually overpowering it; but a 
Gaelic service is still a necessity for the Sabbath worshipper; and 
it would seem also, from a notice that I saw the other day— 
‘Wanted, a Boy, for a Shop in Town, able to speak the Gaelic 
language ’"—that many of those who come to ‘Town’—that is, to 
Campbelton—to do their marketing and purchase necessaries, can 
only do so through the medium of a Gaelic-speaking interpreter. 
Most certainly, a knowledge of spoken Gaelic is required by any 
philological or folk-lore sportsman who intends to go story-hunting 
in the Western Highlands, and wishes to fill his bag with those 
ur-sgeuls and popular traditions in which the natives take so 
much delight— 
-... tales 
To tell beside the red peat-fire, 
When the scant winter daylight fails 
And the bairns gather round their sire. 


A Achool-Board Upric. 


SHAME on the knave and coward slave, 

The paltry swindler and the shirk, 
Who'd rather let his infants toil 

Than do his own appointed work ! 
Who'd keep the little ones from school 

To earn the pence which he should win, 
That he may spend them on himself, 

And on his dastard beer and gin. 


Shame on him! not one half a man! 
Too self-degraded not to see 
That misery, disgrace, and crime 
Proceed from creatures such as he; 
That every father owes his child, 
That never asked him to be born, 
The education of the mind 
As well as sustenance of corn. 


Were England filled with men like these, 
The day of England's power were fled, 
And hopeless statesmen might deplore 
The glory past, the virtue dead. 
But no! ah no! it is not so, 
Our people are not knaves or fools ; 
They'll do their work with hand and heart, 
And send their children to the schools. 
CHARLES MACKAY, 
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Che World Well Dost. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


He who for love has undergone 

The worst that can befall, 

Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all; 

A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring— 
Thank God for all that I have found 
By such high suffering ! 


Cuapter I. 
MRS. SMITH OF OWLETT. 


Tuovan she had come without introductions and lived without 
friendships, few people were more respected at Grantley Bourne 
than Mrs. Smith of Owlett. Look at her character and conduct 
in what light you would, each was absolutely without flaw; and 
slander itself would have been hard put to it to find the undefended 
tract wherein to strike its sting. She lived well, as became a 
woman, say of fifteen hundred a year; but she lived with as little 
vulgar ostentation as sordid stint. If her establishment was simple 
it was of notable refinement, and she was both liberal in her 
appointments and punctual in her payments. Her place was 
considered to be the place par excellence by the local army of 
grumbling martyrs who had dedicated themselves to domestic 
service ; and though she kept no men-servants withindoors, her 
women were peaceful and contented, and generally stayed with 
her till they married. She subscribed generously to the local 
charities, but not so generously as to outshine her autochthonous 
neighbours ; which would have been censurable in a new-comer 
and a mark of bad taste and defective breeding ; and the clergy- 
man and doctor could always count on her private aid when they 
went to her with their lists of misery and sickness, which money 
could remove and good food and wine alleviate. 

Though lovely when she came, fourteen years ago, and hand- 
some still for all her forty years and iron-grey hair, no one could 
accuse her of even the appearance of an indiscretion, not even 
though she had had her only boy educated at home under a non- 
resident tutor; and with every man in Grantley Bourne to chant 
her praises, there was not a woman to sound a discordant note of 


“blame. This was only justice; for she was singularly free in her 
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own life from the vice of evil-speaking. Not a scandalous report 
could be traced to her as conduit or fountain-head; and no one 
had ever heard her prove her Christian charity and good feeling 
by decrying humanity in the abstract, or hounding down the sins 
of her neighbours in the concrete. She went to church regularly 
every Sunday morning, whether it rained or shone, and she per- 
formed all her other religious duties with perfect propriety and 
punctuality, but without excess; but she did not attend the 
missionary meetings or the school-feasts, any more than the local 
lectures or the cottage flower-shows which occasionally broke 
through the deadness of life at Grantley Bourne and threw a 
washy kind of rainbow across its dull grey sky. She contented 
herself with sending her guineas and her children; but for herself 
she kept apart. 

She never left home on any plea of business, change of air, 
paying visits to distant relatives, or the like. She had not been 
absent for a day, nor slept away for one night, since she first 
established herself at Owlett; and she was as unsociable in her 
habits as restricted in her area. She gave no parties and went to 
none; and though the people of the place called on her frequently, 
and brought her all the local news and latest gossip, because she 
was beautiful, interesting, a mystery—and safe—she rarely paid 
back a return visit; not oftener than once in a year or eighteen 
months ; and no one could remember to have been greeted with 
‘I am glad to see you,’ or dismissed with ‘I hope I shall see 
you again soon.’ It was but rational to believe that she had some 
good reason for this extraordinary reserve, which was not pride nor 
affectation, nor yet that assumption of superiority known as giving 
oneself airs. If she had, she did not give it. She never said that 
it was on account of her health or her principles, for this or for 
that. She simply declined all invitations whatsoever and gave 
none on her own side; and left the world to form its own conclu- 
sions why. 

She occupied herself chiefly with her two children, whom she 
had educated with care under her own eyes ; and she kept them as 
much as she could, without cruelty, from making friends on their 
own account with the children of the families about. She was not 
able wholly to prevent all intercourse, as witness the youthful 
familiarity between them and the Machells; but she did her best, 
and counted all ground gained as so much sorrow saved. As time 
went on however, and the little children grew into girlhood and 
young manhood, it became more difficult to keep them thus apart 
from the neighbours ; ; she had no reason to give why she did not 
wish them to mix with people of character and position, every = 
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way as good as their own, and she had to conceal from them that 
she did not wish it ; so by degrees it came about that the barriers 
were somewhat enlarged for Derwent and Muriel, and while she 
still remained close at home, the brother and sister went. more 
abroad. 

She was not a widow; and the children, when they first came, 
spoke often of dear dear papa—good papa—nice papa—who had 
gone away, they did not quite know where; but Derwent, who was 
then seven, thought it might be to Japan, and Muriel, who was 
five, nodded her sunny head in vehement attestation, and said: 
‘ Yes, it was Japan—nurse said it was!’ 

Years passed, but Mrs. Smith told her children as little as she 
told the world what had become of that fair-faced, kindly, sweet- 
tempered papa of theirs, whom they remembered as if he had been a 
prince in a fairy-tale, coming home in the evening laden with toys 
and good things, and giving each as many kisses as there were 
days in the month. She used to hear from him about twice in 
the year; but he only said that he was well, or had been ill; that 
he sent his best love to dear old Derwent, who was to be sure and 
learn to ride well, and to stick to his Greek and Latin, and a thou- 
sand kisses to his sweet little Muriel, God bless her! And she gave 
no further particulars. For the last four or five years she had not 

heard at all, but she knew that he was well, she said, when the 
children questioned her; and she always promised them that he 
would come home someday. There were a great many photographs 
about the house of that handsome, bright, and kindly face, with its 
patent vanity and as patent weakness running like a tarnished 
thread through the gold of the generosity, the kindness, the 
affectionateness, the sweetness, which were also just as patent. 
But there were none where the world could see them. They were 
all in closed frames in the upstairs rooms; each frame stamped 
with the family crest and motto; and the children were taught 
to hold them as too sacred to be shown. These portraits formed 
part of a certain domestic religion which went on in his name ; 
and papa was ever spoken of to them by their mother in terms of 
the most tender reverence, the most affectionate respect; and 
sometimes as a victim suffering for the sins of others. 

The family had lived in London before they came to Grantley 
Bourne, but Mrs. Smith never gave the exact address. It had 
been at Kensington, vaguely; but Kensington is a wide district, 
and that intimation could scarcely be called precise. Still, there 
was more the air of reticence than of mystery in all this; and as 
Mrs. Smith made no friendships, she could scarcely be expected 

to give confidences. She had lived at Grantley Bourne, which 
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was a quiet little dead-alive place in the Midland Counties, for 
fourteen years, when this story opens; and as, during that time, 
not a human being had found occasion to fling a stone against her, 
though she had been watched with vigilance and had there been 
the chance would have been condemned without mercy, if she chose 
to live without friends and to give no confidences, to withdraw 
from society and devote herself to her children, this was not 
necessarily because she had any disgraceful secret to conceal. It 
is hard to credit an absolutely blameless woman with hypothetical 
sins after fourteen years of modest charities, domestic retirement, 
and practical inoffensiveness all round; and as the Vicar of the 
place, the Rev. John Oliphant, had said from the first that he 
believed her to be exactly what she appeared to be—a perfectly 
respectable and worthy lady—and as the Rev. John Oliphant was 
a man greatly esteemed by his parishioners, as a peaceful Christ- 
like man naturally would be, although perhaps somewhat *.:anting 
in that organised spirit of suspicion called knowledge of the world, 
his verdict carried the weight that it deserved to have, and Mrs. 
Smith was duly recognised and labelled, and admitted, so far as 
she would accept admittance, into the society of the place. 

Sir Gilbert and Lady Machell of Machells called on her; old 
Mrs. Perceval of the Manor called, and since her death her son 
Guy Perceval was often over at Owlett ; the two Misses Forbes of 
Tower—Dinah and Aurora—called; so did the Constantines from 
Sharpeley ; so did the Brown de Paumelles; so soon as they had 
installed themselves at Paumelle House; and so of course did that 
bustling, active, keenly professional pair, Dr. Christopher Lucraft 
and his wife. These were the chief elements of which the imme- 
diate society was composed; and among all these families there 
was not one which set itself at cross-corners with the new Mrs. 
Smith of Owlett, or imagined that it was due to any fault of 
hers that her husband was in Japan while she was in Grantley 
Bourne. 

The severest surmise ever broached was that he had run away 
with another woman, and that she had refrained from getting a 
divorce for the sake of the children; but many supposed, more 
charitably, that he had an appointment somewhere in an un- 
healthy climate, and that she had felt it her duty to stay at home 
with her little ones. By degrees conjecture concerning the 
personality and whereabouts of this unknown Mr. Smith wore 
itself threadbare ; and by sheer want of any solid point of contact 
the fact of there being a Mr. Smith at all dropped out of public 
holding altogether, and drifted into the distance as a tradition 
which every one accepted and no one attempted to verify. 
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There were many finer places, but no prettier residence, than 
Owlett in the whole district of Grantley Bourne. It was the 
perfection, indeed, of an English house of that kind which no one 
would raise to the dignity of a mansion or dwarf to the humility 
of a cottage. The rooms were not too large to be homelike and 
not so small as to be confined; the garden was not magnificent, 
but it was spacious and richly stocked ; and, what with the care 
that it received and the sunny slope on which it stood, was always 
a fortnight in advance of every other in the neighbourhood. 
Machells, denuded as it had been by successive generations of 
spendthrifts till now it was the mere shell of a former fine estate, 
had still left to it a few ancestral oaks and elms and a broad stretch 
of lordly park, the like of which was nowhere else to be found. 
The Manor had a banqueting-hall and embayed windows, fountains 
and fishponds, ‘ pleached alleys,’ and long straight grassy walks, 
and the most charming old red-brick walls where the peaches and 
nectarines grew like blackberries—all as befitted a Queen Anne 
house of the best fashion. Paumelle House, that brand-new 
stuccoed barrack with its forty bedrooms and lavish gilding, which 
the successful soap-boiler had built out of his gains; and where 
there were acres of ‘ glass’ under which everything that could be 
grown was grown: these, the show places of the immediate 
neighbourhood, had each its own special charms; but for sweet, 
quiet English living, the sunny garden and picturesque house of 
Owlett were supreme, 

Perhaps a hygeist would have objected to that high wall 
covered with ferns and mosses to the north, which held up the 
steep bank crowded with flowering shrubs and the lighter kind of 
forest trees, in that it checked the free circulation of air and made 
it too heavily sweet with the resinous odours of pine and fir and 
the mingled perfumes of mould, moss, and flower; to the trees 
that stood close round on every side, leaving only an open vista 
down the valley to the south; to the ivy and large-leaved ‘elephant- 
creeper, threaded through with roses and jasmine and clematis 
and honeysuckle, that grew over the house till not an inch of 

brickwork was visible. But if the hygeist would have held up his 

hands with an axe in them, the artist would have thanked the 
Lord by making Owlett the motif of pictures which he would have 
sold handsomely at the private view. 

It would have been too discordant if a place so beautiful had 
been tenanted by unlovely people, if the birds had not been worthy 
of the bower. Take the Brown de Paumelles for one instance; 
would they have suited this sweet quiet English home, so refined 
and yet so simple, so pretty and yet so modest? He—short, stout, 
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rubicund, shining: Brown by the truth of his parentage, de Pau- 
melle from a small terre which he had bought somewhere in the 
Landes of Normandy for the sake of the title that went along with 
it—carrying ever about with him the sense of his present wealth 
and the reminiscence of his past calling, whose triple estimate of 
value was weight, size, price—what would he have cared for 
beauty that would not have fetched more than a beggarly five or 
six thousand pounds at the utmost in the market? And she— 
that timid, awkward, plain-faced little woman, with her high cheek 
bones and dust-coloured hair, who had withered under the weight 
of their acquired grandeur, not swollen to the size of their enlarged 
groove as he had done—how would she have looked as a picture 
standing framed in that flowery porch where Mrs. Smith so often 
stood looking down the valley that trended away to the south, 
watching, watching with those beautiful eyes of hers that were as 
sad as they were beautiful? She would have been no fit chatelaine 
for Owlett. Nor would their daughter Jemima, the mother re- 
translated—meagre, timid, colourless too, and with a curiously 
faded air for one so young, as if she had ‘ wilted’ rather than 
ripened under the warmer sun and more generous treatment of 
their present, as if she had gone back upon the years when the 
Browns were but day-labourers, badly housed and worse fed, whose 
blood was half water and whose brains were not thoroughly vitalised, 
and who had not died of their misery and want, as a proof of the 
amount of attenuation of which humanity is capable when tried. 
She, good and harmless as she was, would not have been the fitting 
genius loci, the natural nymph of the place, as she carried her poor 
little starved personality with prim decorum, conscientiously doing 
so many hours of exercise in and out the shrubbery walks, where 
the lilacs flung out their rich scents and the laburnums dropped 
their golden blossoms, where primroses and sweet wood-flowers 
grew in a carpet for the happy feet that now ran lightly over the 
short smooth moss. Had they been there—he with his rampant 
vulgarity and flashy magnificence ; they, the women, with their 
timidity and unlovely poverty of nature—they would have been as 
much out of place—well, as they were now at Paumelle House 
though in a different way. 

Things would have been no better with those hard, stiff, monu- 
mental Constantines of Sharpeley, for another instance; those 
types of the British Philistine unredeemed by one touch of poetry, 
one living spark of imagination; people who made war against 
the superfluous and had a dread of art and beauty as enervating 
to the intellect and leading weak souls, to unknown dangers ; 
people who made of life a tyranny and of virtue a rod whereby to 
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smite the bystanders. Had they lived in Owlett they would have 
torn down the creepers on account of the insects which they 
harboured and the dead leaves which they scattered ; they would 
have, had the blackbirds shot because of the cherries, and all the 
little finches because of the peas; they would have caught the 
butterflies and moths that there might be no caterpillars next 
year; and they would have destroyed the big brown humble-bees 
because they make bad gardeners for those who love to be precise, 
and mix the colours of the flowers. No! those stiff monumental 
Constantines of Sharpeley would have been no more harmonious to 
Owlett than the Brown de Paumelles; and had they lived here they 
would have robbed the place of all its beauty, all its distinction. 
Take the two Misses Forbes again. Miss Dinah, like a grenadier 
in disguise, standing five feet ten, with a deep voice like a man’s, 
and something that had long ceased to be down on her upper lip ; 
Miss Aurora, at forty-five, and five years her sister’s junior, full of 
the pretty coquetries, the sweet young playful artlessnesses of 
eighteen—as was indeed but natural to a creature called Baby 
still by her stalwart sister, and treated as a radiant thing just out 
of short frocks who had to be kept out of harm’s way and protected, 
in spite of herself, against those doubtful lights which attract both 
moths and maidens to their ruin. What would they have done at 
Owlett? Miss Dinah would have bred shorthorns in one part of 
the grounds and Miss Aurora would have put up lawn tennis and 
a toy tent in the other, where she would have sat in white muslin 
and pink ribbons and have served out tea in cups with butterfly 
handles and significant meanings, after she had skipped about with 
her racket, shaking her streaming curls and laughing shrilly at 
miss or hit alike. Upon which Miss Dinah would have appeared 
with her linsey-woolsey petticoats cut clear above her hobnailed 
boots, her arms full of cabbages for her cows, and her sonorous 
voice calling out to the radiant thing in muslin: 

‘Well, Baby! what’s the score now?’ 

To which Baby would have been sure to answer: 

‘Love all!’ with a gush of rippling laughter, called by the 
profane by another phrase. 

No! this pretty sheltered harmonious bower was not for the 
Misses Forbes any more than for the Brown de Paumelles or the 
Constantines. 

If even good Mr. Oliphant had lived here, sweet-natured, pure, 
and simple-hearted as he was, he would have been as much out of 
place as the rest. Never knowing what went on about him so 
long as he was ivit iu iis study undisturbed and his papers were 
not touched nor his books removed, his thrifty bustling old house 
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keeper, Mrs. George, might have hung up the week's wash on the 
lawn and he would not have even seen the lines; and before 
twenty-four hours had passed the whole of his hens would have 
been squatting among the verbena and mignonette. 

If Mr. Perceval had been there he would have cut down the 
ornamental trees in the shrubberies, to plant in their stead pines 
and blue gums for health ; he would have levelled the bank for air, 
and have straightened every winding way; he would have dug up 
the flowers and have planted all manner of herbs for useful distil- 
lation ; and he would have put up an observatory on the roof as he 
had done at the Manor. All highly useful and creditable things 
in their way, but not suited to Owlett. 

The Machells would have let the lawn go to grass, and would have 
cultivated only hardy perennials which wanted no gardener beyond a 
lad to give a day here and there of weeding and hoeing. And then 
my lady would have said, with that smooth air of hers which so 
heroically made the best of a bad business, that she disliked the 
present style of ribbon gardening and masses of one kind in a bed 
alone, edged round by a few sickly-looking leaves, and that she loved 
only the dear old-fashioned methods and growths. But her love, 
poor soul, would have been born of her poverty and high standing, 
which made life such a dreadful muddle and compromise at the 
grand old place which had once been the residence of minor kings 
and was now the refuge of practical bankrupts. 

As for the Lucrafts, their ten noisy, ill-conducted children 
would have wrecked the place in a few hours, and all the loving 
care with which the house and grounds had been planned and kept 
by the former owner’s dead wife, and with which they were kept 
still, would have been destroyed beyond redemption. No! Owlett, 
with its pretty fancies of arched trees and winding walks, of 
turfed seats and trellised arbours, its delicate growths set in the 
sunniest places, and its flowers of greatest fragrance nearest to the 
windows of the house—sweet and dreamy Owlett would have been 
desecrated by the tenancy of any of these; but Mrs. Smith, beauti- 
ful, quiet, fond of beauty, refined, and her son and daughter, 
beautiful, quiet, fond of beauty, and refined like herself, were, as 
all the world said, the very people for it. And there is a spirit in 
places as well as in persons, and one which demands as much 
harmoniousness of circumstance and use. 

Standing away from the main road and hidden among its trees, 
Owlett was not an easy place to’ find for those who did not know 
the local map by heart. It stood full half a mile up a lane which 
led to nothing but itself; and which then, from a carriage road, 
narrowed abruptly into a mere grass-grown occupation path, that 
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finally lost itself on the hillside behind. But though it stood thus 
apart and concealed, Owlett was full open to the sunny south and 
looked along the whole length of the valley to where the soft green 
hills sunk into the luxuriant plain of farms and fields, where were 
belts of copsewood for the game and groups of finer forest trees for 
the birds; where pretty English villages with their peaceful church- 
yards slept in the sun, and the lordly mansions stood as centres of 
grandeur round which these minor atoms clustered; where no 
industry save that of agriculture made its gold out of ugly utility, 
but where all was quietness and beauty, and where there were as 
few disturbing passions as exciting events. 

The absolute quiet and retirement of Owlett, standing as it did 
out of the line of travel and as a spectator rather than an integral 
part of the landscape, suited one whose life was evidently withdrawn 
intentionally from the world, but who also had the artist’s pas- 
sionate love of beauty, and as passionate sense of enjoyment. View 
and garden, background and accessories, all were perfect of their 
kind ; and the pretty woman who lived among her flowers, like 
that Eve in the Eden who tended the Sensitive Plant, was the fit 
spirit of the place, so gentle, so unobtrusive, so reticent was she, 
keeping what secret there might be in her life as carefully as her 
house kept the secret of its existence from the world without, but 
never parting with her beauty, her sweet womanliness, her grace. 

To judge by the outsides of things there could not have been a 
happier life than that led by Mrs. Smith of Owlett; always sup- 
posing that her unshared solitude, her unbroken retirement, was a 
matter of choice, and that it was by her own wish, uninfluenced by 
circumstances, that she neither invited visitors nor accepted invi- 
tations, never left home, made no excursions, nor even drove beyond 
a certain point, and lived this close and claustral existence which 
had almost passed into a proverb in the place. 

What did she lack? She had sufficient wealth for need and 
superfluity alike. Though not notably robust, she was never ailing, 
and Dr. Christopher Lucraft had found both her and hers but un- 
. profitable patients since she came to Owlett, and scarcely worth the 
trouble of courting. She had two handsome, well-principled, 
admirable young people for her pride and her companions, her hope 
and her support, and she was respected by every one who knew her. 
The world, which never looks deeper than the surface when the 
under-current has no dramatic interest whereby it may be amused, 
which does not care for sorrow unless it be sorrow that has a history— 
sorrow that might reveal a tragedy which would astound the ex- 
plorers if only they could come to the true heart of it—after the 
first few years ceased to trouble itself about Mrs. Smith’s biogra- 
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phical possibilities, and contented itself with supposing her to be 
as happy as any one else, because she wore no placard, gave no sign 
through tears, complaints, or confidence, that the once fragrant 
garden of her life was now a desert, and that her day of warmth 
and joy had passed into the endless night of cold and sunless regret. 
As with some others who smile back into the eyes of those who 
smile on them, and keep their foxes so well hidden that the by- 
standers hear no echo of the stifled moan, so did Mrs. Smith keep 
her sorrow so carefully concealed that not even her own children 
knew what she suffered, or suspected, indeed, that she suffered 
at all. 

But those who had known her in the old days when she lived 
at Kensington, and before she came to Grantley Bourne, might 
perhaps have guessed that all this seeming charm of life, this quiet- 
ness which looked the very perfection of content, must perforce 
_ have another reading, when they remembered her as she was then 
and saw her as she was now. 

As she was then :—In one of the most charming of the smaller 
houses in that favourite locality which the wealthy middle class 
has made its own—a house furnished and arranged with three 
times the cost and luxury of Owlett, if scarcely with better taste— 
a house which was the centre of its own circle, where strangers 
longed to be received, and of which the habitués were proud of 
their standing; the whole of the current gaiety of London at the 
feet of the beautiful young wife of the rich city merchant, for 
whose pleasure her husband spared no expense, and whose happiness 
was his main thought; that husband the junior partner of an old- 
established firm, the-name of which was held to be as safe and 
honourable as the Bank itself—handsome, young, fond and faithful ; 
two children beautiful as Italian amorimi :—where was the speck on 
this exquisite fruitage of fortune ? the canker in this fragrant flower 
of asmiling fate ? Who can tell? Only this—that it all faded away 
in a night, and was as if it had never been. 

One evening, as the husband and wife were alone at dinner— 
strangely enough this evening alone, before going to the Opera— 
with the little children in the room as their happiness before bed- 
time, and their mother dressed in that well-remembered dress of 
hers which became her so well—the black velvet with the dark 
crimson lines about the edges, and the pomegranate flowers in her 
hair ; a—friend—came to the house, who took Mr. Smith away 
with him in a cab, never to return. 

Soon after this the house and effects were sold privately, and 
Mrs. Smith came down to Grantley Bourne, where her husband’s 
uncle Louis, the head of the firm, bought Owlett for her occupation, 
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and kept her there on about fifteen hundred a year. Since that 
evening she had not seen her husband face to face or alone, and for 
the last fourteen years she had not seen him at all. 

And now, comparing her position then and her position now, 
the circumstances by which she was surrounded then and those 
wherein she stood now, would those who knew her then have said 
that her life now was ashappy as, judging by outside circumstances, 
it seems as if it ought to be—as if indeed it must be? Scarcely. 
A woman does not suddenly lose out of her life a husband whom 
she adores, and by whom she is adored, and not feel the sorrow of 
her widowhood ; she does not suddenly abandon a circle of favourite 
friends and congenial companions, and not feel the dreariness of 
her solitude. But if she has, as Mrs. Smith had, constancy and 
courage, she can keep the temple of her mourning sacred from 
prying eyes, intrusive feet; and, carrying about with her the pale 
hope of a lustreless to-morrow, she can wait in silence for the 
future. The future. Yes, this was the keynote of her life. It 
was just waiting—waiting—for the present to pass ; and then—the 


future. 


Cuarter II. 


‘DREAD SH'AME,’ 


Tue day was warm and fresh, full of sweet scents and lumi- 
nous shadows ; full too of that indescribable buoyancy and un- 
shaped hope belonging to the early days of spring, which seem 
the earnest of some rare happiness to come; one does not know 
what, but surely of some !—surely days not to fall like unset blos- 
soms fruitless from the tree ! 

Mrs. Smith was sitting between her two children on the garden 
seat beneath the tulip-tree on the lawn, knitting diligently in 
coloured silks. For this was one of her characteristics—she was 
never unoccupied. But that she was so still and self-controlled, 
people might have thought her industry feverish—taken as a 
charm to banish thought, rather than the spontaneous expression 
of an active mind and energetic temperament. The cause being 
what it might, the fact stood the same ; and Mrs, Smith’s industry 
was the theme of many eulogies. Her beautiful needlework of 
all kinds, her exquisite sketches and charming music—these last 
displayed so seldom as to have become almost traditional, and 
maynified accordingly—were counted to her as virtues equal in 
moral importance to her charities and in personal grace to her 
perfect carriage and handsome eyes. Her needlework especially 
scored high for her in the estimation of her neighbours, and dig 
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more to propitiate the women in her favour than anything else 
that she did or was. Fine linen and cambric muslin are so emi- 
nently respectable! No woman can be doubtful whose hems are 
laid by a thread and whose stitching is as even as a row of seed 
pearls. And as Mrs. Smith’s plain needlework was as perfect as 
her artistic, her darning as beautiful as her embroidery, the 
opinions which she gained on that head were of pure gold and 
their value carried on to the other accounts. 

Fourteen years ago she had been supremely lovely ; and even 
now she was handsomer than many titular beauties in their prime. 
She was a woman of middle height and size, with a dead white 
skin like the petal of a magnolia, set off by large dark lustrous 
eyes which had something in them so deep and still as to be 
almost oppressive, something that made them look like sentinels 
always watching and on guard. Her abundant hair, which had been 
coal-black, was now an iron-grey, looking at a distance as if slightly 
powdered, and worn in the fashion of La Pompadour ; her eyebrows 
were as level as if they had been ruled with a pencil; her forehead 
was low and broad; her nose high and finely shaped, with trans- 
parent nostrils that quivered easily; and her lips were thin, com- 
pressed, and firm. Her pale still face rarely lightened by a smile, 
and then by one how sad! never breaking into mirth, never 
darkened by ill-humour, was rather a mask than a face, save for 
those dilating nostrils which seemed to speak of a more eager and 
sensitive nature than that which she allowed to appear; but she 
was noticeably gentle in speech and manner, and, if reticent and 
reserved, neither hard nor unkind. In action she was pitiful, if 
sparing in word; and no one who came to her with a tale of 
distress or the appearance of misfortune ever left her unsoothed or 
empty-handed. But she said little; and if sometimes her fixed 
dark eyes looked as if tears might be stealing over them, her 
voice never quivered, and she was never known to allow herself 
the luxury of a woman’s emotional sympathy. 

Her children loved her with passion a little tempered with 
awe. She wasa kind of goddess to them, whom they adored without 
approaching too near—a divinity at whose feet they knelt rather 
than a mother in whose arms they lay. And this because, good 
and true and devoted to them as she was, she held herself sub- 
stantially as much apart from them as from the world. As has 
been said, what there was of sorrow or secrecy in her life she kept 
absolutely to herself, and admitted them to no participation—not 
though both now were of an age to be initiated into the realities 
of their family life. The consequence had naturally been to 
throw Derwent and Muriel into still stricter companionship to- 
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gether, and to make their love for each other stronger and deeper 
than the ordinary love of brother and sister. 

Of the two, Derwent was tall, dark, reticent, like his mother, 
proud too, like her, and as tenacious; with a dash of the father’s 
vanity shot through the untried self-confidence of his youth—as 
was not surprising in a clever lad who has been educated at home; 
who is adored by his sister and treated with courtesy by his 
mother; who, if not quite the master of the house, is at all 
events the acting lieutenant and master in his degree till the 
rightful owner appears; who, so far as he knows, is at the top 
form in everything, never having measured himself with a rival, 
consequently never having found his level; and who knows no 
reason why he should not hold up his head with the best, and de- 
spise all who are not of the bluest blood and most stainless 
honour, as befits one with a name above reproach and a family 
history beyond suspicion. 

Muriel, on the contrary, was like her father, with fair hair 
and a blush-rose face, large limpid grey-blue eyes, and a fresh 
mouth, fuller and softer than her mother’s if with more firmness 
than her father’s had. As she sat there by her mother’s side, a 
piece of embroidery in her long fair hands, her face shaded by her 
broad-brimmed hat and her slight figure outlined to perfection in 
her close-fitting cream-coloured dress, with the dark-red ribbon at 
her throat, and the flowers in her breast, she was the ideal of an 
English girl of that kind which in youth demands nothing but 
books and flowers, home peace and family love, the sunshine in 
the summer and the crisp clear frost in the winter for its perfect 
happiness ; but which has the potentialities of a womanhood strong, 
if always sweet, capable of quiet self-sacrifice if not of showy deeds 
of dramatic daring—a womanhood infinitely loving, infinitely 
pitiful, but with affections not passions, and whose convictions 
would be the result of sentiment and reverence, of love and the 
‘right thing,’ rather than of logic against feeling. With dignity, 
but knowing nothing of the ordinary woman’s instinct for petty 
tyranny, she was one whom those given to her command would 
love but never approach with that familiarity which breaks down 
into contempt. Sensitive to beauty and alive to the grandeur of 
what the world calls success, achievement, and distinction, but 
personally modest, she would be ambitious for the men of her 
house rather than for herself; finding in the reflected lustre of her 
husband’s fame, her father’s honour, her son’s success, a truer ad- 
justment of things than any to be had from her own direct 
glory. She was one, too, who would always retain that fine 
and honourable reverence for men as the stronger leaders of life, 
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which once characterised the noble womanhood of England—one 
who would always believe in the beauty of obedience, and practise 
the religion of duty. She was somewhat a rare creature to 
be found in the present day in this dear country of ours, where 
however once—long ago—the name of woman was synonymous 
with the gentler virtues, the purer graces of humanity. She did 
not want to become a medical student, nor to deliver lectures 
on doubtful subjects to mixed audiences; she did not think her 
womanhood a degradation nor modesty a sign of weakness; she 
did not despise her home in favour of ‘ causes,’ nor find domestic 
life a humiliation, while coarse full-flavoured rank publicity gave 
the only zest to existence. She did not go in for woman’s rights, 
though she was strong on woman’s duties; and she neither drank 
wine nor talked slang. 

Of these two children of hers, the one so honourable and high- 
spirited, the other so sweet and faithful, and both so true, Mrs. 
Smith spoke the simple truth when she said one day to Mr. 
Oliphant: ‘They have never given me a day’s sorrow since they 
were born ;’ unless she had added, as she might with pitiful earnest- 
ness : ‘save in the fact of their being born at all!’ 

As they were sitting now under the tulip-tree, Muriel, who 
had been reading English history in the morning, said suddenly, 
after a long silence : 

‘I have always fancied that papa is like Sir Philip Sidney, 
mamma—just such an honourable, high-minded gentleman—so 
courteous, so tender, so true.’ 

The handsome dead-white face did not move a muscle; only 
the thin nostrils quivered. 

‘Your likeness is not a bad one, she said quietly. - ‘ Your 
father is, as you say, a perfectly gentle and fine-natured man.’ 

‘I can just remember him,’ continued Muriel. ‘I can re- 
member his coming home one day and bringing me my large wax 
doll that I have yet, and his kissing me one night at dinner, and 
crying when a strange gentleman came in. I don’t remember 
much more.’ 

‘That was the night when he went away,’ said Derwent. 

They had said all this twenty times before, but the sweet- 
ness and pleasantness of the absent father, with what they 
were beginning to feel was a certain mystery about him, 
were of ever fresh interest to them, a subject of which they never 
tired. 

‘Yes,’ said their mother; ‘ that was the night when he went 
away.’ 

* How kind he always was to us!’ said Derwent. ‘ I remember 
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how he used to ride us both on his knees, and the pretty little 
pony he bought for me!’ 

‘He was a very fond father, and very generous,’ said Mrs. 
Smith. 

‘Poor dear papa, how I wish that he would come home!’ 
sighed Muriel, her eyes large and tender. 

* He will some day,’ said the mother, as she had said for the 
last fourteen years when the subject was discussed as now, and as 
so often it was discussed. She never checked them in their talk 
of their father, though she gave them no information. 

‘You will be having a letter soon, mother, surely! It is a 
long time now since you heard from him,’ said Derwent, with a 
yearning accent. 

‘Yes. I should think very soon now,’ she answered. 

‘ How delightful it would be if he said in it when he would be 
home!’ cried Muriel. ‘I wonder where he is now, poor dar- 
ling papa! How happy he will be when he comes back! He will 
not know Derwent or me. Fancy how odd—a father not knowing 
his own children; but I am sure that I should know him if I met 
him anywhere !” 

‘It will be only for the first moment that he will not recog- 
nise you. Your faces will grow back to him after a short time, 
though you were such children when he left you,’ answered the 
mother, always speaking quietly and continuing her work, not 
raising her eyes as she spoke, and so not looking at her children. 

‘You will not be so much altered as we shall be,’ continued 
Muriel. ‘ You are just the same as ever, only you dress your hair 
a little differently ; but you are very little changed from your 
photographs.’ 

‘I am stouter and grey,’ she said. 

‘ And handsomer, mother,’ said Derwent lovingly. 

‘TI fear that is rather the verdict of a partial judge than of a 
candid critic,’ returned his mother, still intent on her work. 
‘Fourteen years—from twenty-six to forty-—-do not add to a 
‘woman’s good looks.’ 

‘ Papa will not think so, mamma,’ said Muriel. 

‘Whatever I am he will be content with me,’ she returned ; 
then she added in a voice that seemed to be artificially steadied: 
‘ He loves me too well to criticise me too closely.’ 

‘Poor mamma! what a life for you to have led, and papa too !’ 
cried Muriel. ‘How good you have been, and how brave! You 
never complain !’ 

‘There is no wisdom in complaining when we cannot alter 
things, my girl,’ answered her mother. ‘ Your father was forced 
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to leave us, and all that I had to do was to take care of you, and 
bear his absence patiently.’ 

‘ At all events, absence is not like dishonour !’ said Derwent. 

His mother laid down her knitting and calmly wound up her 
ball of silk. 

‘No,’ she said in her quiet level voice, vhich, to a keen ob- 
server, gave the impression of something controlled, some strong 
emotion battened down by a stronger will, quite as much as did 
her statuesque face with that one tell-tale indication alone left as 
a sign; ‘absence is not, as you say, like dishonour, Derwent.’ 

‘With the fearful things which happen every day now, I do 
not think that any one can be too thankful for an honourable 
name, the young fellow continued, lifting his handsome head 
with the proud little action habitual to him. ‘No one knows 
now who is safe!’ 

‘You are right, my boy; and yet if even the sorrow of shame 
came into a family it would have to be borne,’ she said quietly. 
After a slight pause she added: ‘ And the erring member cherished 
and forgiven.’ 

‘Mother! cherished! You cannot mean that surely!’ cried 
Derwent, full of the pitiless scorn of wrong-doing natural to virtuous 
youth which has never known a temptation stronger than its 
principles, and which thinks that no one should fail because it has 
been able to resist. 

‘I said what I mean,’ was her answer. ‘ Pity is sometimes 
nobler than condemnation, and a family must stand or fall to- 
gether.’ 

‘If ever I disgraced my family I should like to be disowned 
by them ; and I should expect to be disowned,’ he cried hotly. ‘ Our 
motto is ‘Dread Shame,’ and I for one have taken it to my heart.’ 

She looked at him straightly, firmly, quietly. 

‘If you were ever so unfortunate as to fail your own ideal and 
disgrace your family—and its motto—your mother at least would 
stand by you,’ she said. 

‘ And your sister,’ said Muriel, slipping her hand into his. 

‘ And I—I would not accept your self-sacrifice!’ was Derwent’s 
answer. ‘A man should be the pride of his family, not its dis- 
grace. I take my strength from my mother and sister !—bolster 
up myself by dragging them down!—never! If I ever did as you 
say, mother, fail my ideal, I would leave you and never see you 
again. And Iam sure, from what I remember of him, that my 
father would say I am right!’ 

‘Do not let us talk of such dreadful things, Derwent,’ said 
Muriel, leaning forward and looking up into his face with her dear 
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grey eyes full of love and admiration. ‘It is a kind of sacrilege 
to connect our boy’s name with disgrace, or dishonour, or anything 
like that—is it not, mamma! Let us talk instead of what you will 
do when you have got that place at the Viennese Embassy which 
uncle Louis has promised you. For you know,mamma and I have 
to come out to you, and you have to rise to be ambassador yourself 
some day !’ 

‘If I believed all that you said, Muriel, I should expect to be 
King of England before I died,’ Derwent answered with a little 
pretence in his deprecation. He was a fine young fellow in every 
way, but he was only a man after all; and being a man, and not 
a saint nor a hero, a woman’s unlimited belief in him, and love to 
correspond, came naturally as his deserts. He believed in himself 
too entirely not to accept another person’s faith as his due; and 
he loved Muriel too fondly on his own account not to find her love 
for him a just tribute honestly rendered. 

‘ Well, I dare say you would be, if there was a revolution,’ said 
Muriel laughing, but defending her position all the same. 

‘What do you say, mother—would you like to see me King of 
England ?’ he asked playfully. 

‘Better than ambassador or king if you will develop into a 
wise and understanding man,’ said his mother: ‘a man pure and 
honest for your own part, yet able to distinguish between a fact 
and a circumstance—able not only to forgive a fault, but even to 
love the motives which led to it, and to pity and respect the 
criminal.’ 

She spoke rather more slowly than was even usual with her, 
and she always spoke slowly; returning to her subject, and with 
a certain impressiveness that struck both Derwent and Muriel as 
meaning more than her words.. And yet what could she mean ? 

‘I think that would be hard for me to do, mother,’ said 

Derwent. ‘We are all only good for what we are at our best; ° 
and no reasoning can excuse weakness—the weakness of sin above 
all—nor make wrong right.’ 
'  €You speak as the young always speak,’ said Mrs. Smith, 
putting away her work. ‘Youth is hard; perhaps it ought to be 
so. It is only by experience and love that we come to that wider 
judgment which can see all round a thing, and which pities as 
much as it condemns—which pities more than it condemns.’ 

‘If this is true I do not see where you place your standard of 
right and wrong, dear mother,’ returned Derwent gently enough so 
far as she was concerned, but with the young dialectician’s eager- 
ness for an argument; ‘or of what use it is to have any standard 
at all. If a thing is not absolute it is relative, and the argument 
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that virtue may change according to circumstance is simply an 
argument for vice, no more, and one that makes vice and virtue 
interchangeable terms.’ 

‘You will grow into my position in time, my boy,’ she an- 
swered quietly. ‘Meanwhile, believe that I speak out of an 
experience greater than your own, when I say that, although we 
must at all times hold virtue absolute, as you say, for ourselves, 
we may and must make it relative for others, and excuse in them 
the thing which we condemn in ourselves. These are things about 
which there is no arguing,’ she continued, rising. ‘ They are parts 
of a knowledge which comes only in later years, and by increased 
experience—knowledge which you must take on trust till you 
get it for yourself. Do not come in yet, Muriel,’ she said to her 
daughter, who also had risen; ‘I am going into my own room. Do 
you stay here with your brother.’ 

She looked at them both with a loving look, which in any 
other mother would have been a smile, then walked slowly across 
the lawn ; stood in the porch for a few minutes as if to examine 
the first little buds that were beginning to form, and so through 
the hall into her own room upstairs. 

And when there the impassive mask fell, and her calm face 
changed into one of pinched sharp pain. But even now she did 
not cry aloud, nor fling herself on her knees, nor shed tears nor 
rave ; she seemed to be afraid of losing her self-control even when 
alone. She merely stood by the table holding her husband’s 
portrait in her hand—the portrait of that fair, weak, handsome 
face, so kindly and so pleasure-loving, so sweet-tempered and so 
vain, with the ambitious motto of ‘ Dread Shame’ stamped in gold 
beneath the no less ambitious crest—an ermine holding a lily in 
its mouth. Her hands were tightly clasped and strained; her 
eyes were fixed and burning; and her thoughts shaped themselves 
into the unbroken words, which indeed were those by which her 
life was haunted : 

‘My love! my beloved! I will be true to you always—but 
my poor children, my poor ruined children, disgraced and de- 
stroyed for ever! But you, my love! you shall come to your 
throne, to your shelter, to your altar, where no one shall reproach 
you, and where you shall gain back your self-respect through love. 
My husband, my beloved—but oh! would that my poor children 
had never been born !’ 
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Crapter III. 
UNDER THE TULIP-TREE. 


Derwent and Muriel remained sitting under the tulip-tree where 
their mother had left them, discussing that mother’s new philosophy. 
Derwent, full of the high-strung ideas of the godliness of honour 
and the ‘degradation of moral weakness natural to his youth and 
true to one of his temperament, refused to receive it in any sense, 
as he said to his sister disdainfully ; and he bombarded her with 
quotations, both Latin and English, to prove that he was right and 
that his mother and the theory of forgiveness were alike wrong. 
But Muriel, whose womanly pity rose to that justice which stands 
higher than legality, said she thought that it might be the best 
thing under certain conditions. 

‘It is not to love honour less but mercy more,’ she said, in 
answer to the quotation with which he finally sought to overwhelm 
her : 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


‘We have all so much to be forgiven that we cannot afford to 
condemn others; we condemn ourselves if we do.’ 
‘But forgiven what ?’ Derwent answered. ‘You cannot class 


a few childish misdemeanours with grave crimes, nor rank un- 
important faults and shameful dishonour as things to be judged 
by the same standard.’ 

‘Perhaps there is not so much difference between them if we 
take into consideration the power to resist and the force of the 
temptation. Wrong-doing lies in wilful yielding to temptation 
more than in the thing that is done,’ was her sensible reply. 

‘Muriel! let me beg of you not to make yourself the apologist 
of wrong-doing or of wrong-doers,’ cried Derwent, assuming his 
elder-brother air of authority; ‘it pains me more than I can bear. 
It is what you said to me just now—sacrilege to hear your lips defend 
evil, sacrilege ten times over!’ 

‘ Well, darling, do not let us speak of it any more,’ she said. 

‘That is not it, Muriel. Not speaking of a thing does not 
alter the fact of its existence. I want you not to think such 
thoughts, not to keep silent on them.’ 

‘You know, Derwent, that I do not want to think differently 
from you in anything,’ she answered very tenderly. ‘And you 
know, too, that I would not willingly pain or vex you by word or 
deed, anyhow or anywhere ; don’t you, boy dear ?’ lovingly. 

He put his arm round her waist and gave her a boyish hug. 

‘I know that you are the sweetest little sister in the world, 
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and that I am the luckiest fellow. going in having such a mother 
and such a sister. But you see, Muriel, while my father is away I 
am the only man in the family; and,’ superbly, ‘it is my duty to 
take care of you in every way, and to prevent your taking up wrong 
notions as well as doing foolish things; girls know so little of life!’ 
and he, the home-bred lad who had not tried his young wings yet 
half-a-dozen miles from the home nest, he knew so much ! 

‘ Yes, dear, I see,’ returned Muriel. ‘Of course you feel your- 
self responsible.’ 

‘If only our father would come home,’ said Derwent with a 
sigh. ‘ You cannot think what a loss it is to a man not to have 
a father to tell him things. It has been the worst misfortune of 
my life to have been brought up away from him; I feel it more 
and more every day.’ 

‘ Yes, if only papa would come home, how happy we all should 
be!’ echoed Muriel. Then she added tenderly: ‘ But after all, 
Derwent boy, you have not done so badly, brought up at home and 
without a father as you have been. Our boy is as good as the best 
to be found anywhere; still, if papa had only been at home—’ 

‘ Yes, if he had been! Muriel, I wonder where he is? I wish 
that my mother would tell us; I think I am of an age to know 
now, close on twenty-one. I do not like to press it, but I feel as 
if she is scarcely treating me fairly ; for, after all, he is my father, 
and I am a man now.’ 

‘ She has some good reason, be sure,’ said Muriel, looking into 
her brother’s moved face with as much yearning in her own. ‘I 
should not ask her if I were you, Derwent, if she does not volunteer. 
She might not like it; and if she does not tell she must have some 
good reasons.’ 

* Still, I ought to know; and I think she should confide in me 
more than she does,’ returned Derwent. ‘There are times when I 
can scarcely refrain from asking her point blank where he is and 
what he is doing; demanding to know by my right as a son!’ 

‘Poor Derwent! it is hard, but you had better wait,’ she 
answered ; and then they drifted off into the old fond talk of what 
they remembered, and what they believed, and how he would find 
them changed, and the like, till the subject grew from a present 
pain to a past poem; and, not the father as he was at this moment, 
but the dear papa as he had been when they were children, filled 
their minds and hearts. And from this they wandered away to 
Derwent’s brilliant future at the Viennese Embassy, which they 
embroidered with all those pleasant fancies, that delightful non- 
sense of delusive hopes, which, to love on the one side and 
ambition on the other, seem such excellent good sense and so sure 
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of fulfilment. For, as Muriel said, sagely enough: Some one must 
be the great man of the rising generation, and why not Derwent as 
well as another ? 

That Viennese Embassy was to do everything on earth for them 
all. Derwent was to rise by leaps, not steps, till he came to be 
H.B.M. Ambassador himself somewhere, when his mother and 
Muriel would go and live with him, and the father would come 
too, and all would go merry as wedding bells—the true wedding 
bells not chiming even in imagination with the one, with the other 
perhaps as a faint and delicate echo striking through the rougher 
sounds of every-day existence. 

While they were sitting there talking themselves into perfect 
happiness for the moment, if the roots thereof were planted in 
the shifting sands of nowhere, the lodge gate opened and Wilfrid 
Machell with his sister Hilda came up the drive walking. The 
Machells were all good walkers, as people generally are who live 
in the country without horses; and even Hilda, who was but a 
slight fragile kind of thing in her way—owing more of her strength 
to blood than to bone—was able to go distances which, to town- 
bred folk to whom two miles are one and a half too long, were 
simply appalling and might have seemed reprehensible. For that, 
too, is what your average reasoner does: makes a Procrustes’ bed 
of his own powers, moral and physical, and judges of the world in 
conformity therewith. 

Muriel, who saw them first, her face being turned that way, 
cried out in a tone of frank pleasure : 

‘Oh, Derwent! I am so glad; here are Captain and Hilda 
Machell.’ | 

The blood came into Derwent’s delicate dark face. 

* Yes, so it is. Let us go and meet them,’ he said quietly, 
getting up from his seat, not with a start and a plunge, but with 
perfect grace and self-possession a little tinged with vanity, as 
belonged to all his personality. Yet, his quietness notwithstanding, 
his nostrils were dilated like his mother’s, and his eyes were bright 
and eager. Muriel rose too, in no wise disturbed, save that her 
blush-rose face, sensitive to all emotions, had a slightly warmer 
tint on its fair surface; and brother and sister went across the 
lawn to meet that other brother and sister come to visit them. 

There were greetings of the usual kind. The men took off 
their caps, and the women shook hands but did not kiss. Captain 
Machell’s hard plain face lightened at least to the degree demanded 
by good breeding; perhaps about the small, deep-set, steel-grey 
eyes was a look that went a trifle beyond that degree, and a flush 
was under the thick and heavy skin which did not come only from 
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the exercise of walking. But Captain Machell was a man who 
had cultivated the Englishman’s stolid stoicism of mind and manner, 
of thought and bearing, till it seemed as if the ultimate perfection 
of humanity must be to be found in a lobster, say, or a tortoise, or 
any other thing with a heart and nervous system closely imprisoned 
in an outer case of bone or horn, or what you will, that gives 
no sign of feeling and that defies all endeavours to make it feel. 

Hilda was of that odd kind of likeness to her brother sometimes 
found between two people of different sex, and where one is plain, 
the other beautiful. He was thick-skinned, and mealy in both 
colour and texture; she was transparent, dark, pure white and 
red—gossamer to his granite. But underneath all her surface 
softness, perhaps, she was capable of as much decision and self- 
sacrifice as he. At all events she was a Machell, and no Machell 
had yet been found wanting in will when the time for its use 
came. At the present all was latent, undeveloped with her. She 
was but a girl still in the schoolroom, and not ‘ come out ;’” it was 
early to speculate on her possibilities of character, and, to do her 
brother Wilfrid justice, he never did. 

Hilda brightened and blushed too as she greeted Muriel 
warmly and Derwent shyly ; and as Derwent held her hand in his 
and looked into her bewitching eyes, whatever was best in him 
came to the front, and he forgot both his vanities and his affecta- . 
tions in the poetic idealisation of a boy’s first love. As for Muriel, 
she simply looked glad as at any other pleasant little event; and 
if her face had a warmer tint, it was more because her skin was of 
the kind to flush easily than because Wilfrid Machell, with his. 
tall figure and rough-hewn face, was there. She had no special 
love for him in any way, and there was no reason why she should 
blush at seeing him. 

Then they went back to the tulip-tree, in natural pairs, for the 
half-hour’s talk which was to send two among them still deeper 
into the fool’s paradise in which they had lately begun to live. 

Young love nourishes itself on very little. If an eyebrow is 
occasion for a sonnet, a look, a smile, and half-a-dozen words on 
the merest trivialities are sufficient to make hope a certainty and 
the moment’s pleasure earnest of a future lifelong and enduring 
rapture. Directness is the last thing thought of. When Derwent 
and Hilda were talking about croquet and Badminton, the favourite 
new novel and the poem of the season, whether gladiolus should 
be pronounced gladidlus or gladiolus, they were talking of what 
nourished and represented to them Love as much as if they had 
mentioned it by name and dilated on their mutual feelings; but 
love in the vague and shadowy stage, the first flush in the east 
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before the sun has risen, the tender little crumpled leaves breaking 
through the sheath before the husk gives way or the bud fairly 
opens. No one who had only overheard them, and had not seen 
their .faces—his sparkling, earnest, ardent; hers soft, receptive, 
happy—would have suspected that they were in love; but an 
adept would have seen it, though only one of the two concerned 
would have confessed it if taxed with that strange sweet sin against 
rest and peace. It was Derwent who was beginning to confess to 
himself that he loved Hilda Machell. As yet the future was a mere 
dream, governed by possibilities of the kind to be translated into 
facts when good genii will take the place of those prosaic social 
considerations which now regulate the affairs of men. He was in 
the state wherein he longed to do some great deed that she might 
love him and be proud of him: 
Fighting up my way to fame— 
Fortune gain that you might share it— 
Make a name that you might wear it, 
And be proud to bear my name ; 

wherein he longed to be able to sacrifice his life for her, as the 
poor ‘bold and lovely knight ’ sacrificed his for the Lady of the 
Land, well rewarded if only she would strew flowers on his grave 
and sit there in the summer moonlight, and be sorrowful and sad- 
hearted ; wherein he found a special value in that moonlight, 
and ran great risk of taking cold by leaning out of his bed- 
room window in his shirt-sleeves, composing halting rhymes and 
dreaming romantic dreams, rather than going to his bed as a 
wiselike, douce, and Christian body should, when the church clock 
had chimed midnight. At the back of all this was a vision, 
faint and tenderly sketched in, of an exquisite English house with 
a lovely little person standing at the gate to welcome the hus- 
band’s home-coming in the evening—a lovely little person called 
wife, and Hilda, and held as his own for ever—the money for the 
maintenance of this vision to be had by some miraculous advance- 
ment in the diplomatic service; means not clearly made out. 

As for Hilda, she had not come into any such consciousness of 
her state as this, and was far yet from weaving intelligible visions 
or dreaming coherent dreams. Her condition was one to be 
summed up simply in these words: she liked being with Derwent 
Smith better than with any one else, because she did; she thought 
him quite the handsomest young man in the world, and the most 
agreeable—not even excepting her brother Arthur, who came 
next; what other people called his vanity seemed to her only 
a proper manly self-assertion, and she would not like him to 
be different in any way from what he was; Muriel was the 
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dearest girl that could possibly exist, and with such a pretty voice ! 
so like her brother’s !—and Owlett was the most charming place in 
all Grantley Bourne. She admired it so much! She was never 
happier than when she was there: all for artistic love of the 
flowers and the trees, the picturesque house with its twisted chim- 
neys and gable roof rising above the flower-hid facade, and that 
steep slope of varied foliage banked up by the old wall covered with 
mosses and rare ferns; it was only her artistic appreciation of all 
this which made Owlett so charming to her; in no wise because 
Derwent’s image was intermingled therewith, and Derwent’s pre- 
sence was to be found therein. But the first stirrings of a 
maiden’s unacknowledged love are of all things on earth the most 
shadowy and self-deceiving—the tenderest in form and the purest 
in colour. So beautiful are they that it is almost a pity when they 
have to be exchanged for the fuller knowledge of a woman’s 
riper passion. 

_ As for Captain Machell—Wilfrid to his friends—for the last 
two years, whenever he had been down at Machells, hé had gone 
over to Owlett as often as he could find excuse or occasion for 
going. He had gone with the feeling that a poor artist might 
have when standing before the masterpiece which he covets be- 
fore all else in the world, but which by no possible stroke of good 
fortune can ever be his. No one read his heart underneath 
that cold manner and plain hard face of his; least of all Muriel, 
to whose thinking, innocently unjust, the rugged surface was the 
true evidence of the ungentle nature beneath. But Wilfrid was 
brave ‘enough to acknowledge the truth to himself, and strong 
enough not to allow passion to overcome resolution, personal 
pleasure the duties of his position. A poor captain in the army 
with an empty purse now, a ruined estate and a fine old name 
for his inheritance, what right had he to think of love in mar- 
riage ? unless he could find it in that rare gift of kindly fate—a 
woman beautiful, young, rich, and love-worthy all in one. He 
must marry money: he and his younger brother Arthur, and his 
sister Hilda. They must all marry money ; and Mrs. Smith, though 
well off for one of her modest refinement of living, had evidently 
no fortune to give or bequeath that would disencumber Machells 
and restore the old family to its rightful position in the county. 
Muriel might be the very ideal of womanhood in herself, but 
another man must win and wear her, he used to think bitterly when 
the fever fit was on him more badly than usual; and like all pas- 
sionate people who nourish a secret sorrow, a hidden sore, he 
turned the knife in his wound with his own hands diligently, and 
because he was unhappy as things were, agonised himself for the 
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things that were not. Yes, another man must win and wear her ; 
and he must stand by, silent then as now, and take for his own 
share some wealthy heiress whom he could never love, because the 
Machells had been an untoward race and had gambled away 
fields and forests, and then gone to the money-lenders for mort- 
gages on what they could not alienate. 

In spite of the impossibilities however of coming out into the 
sunshine on this side of his life, Wilfrid often went over to Owlett 
when he came down to the old place on leave. It was something 
to see the sweet face which he loved as he had never loved any 
other—a folly if you will; dram-drinking if you will; but he had a 
strong head, and could venture on dram-drinking without fear of 
being carried away into excess. After they had been talking for a 
little while on two or three profoundly uninteresting subjects, Wilfrid 
said, a little abruptly : 

‘ By-the-bye, Miss Smith, did you know that Arthur has been 
ill? He is better now; but he has had a bad time of it, poor old 
fellow, by all accounts.’ 

Muriel turned her head quickly. She was pale, and a loak of 
terror had come into her eyes. 

‘Til!’ she echoed. 

‘He is better now,’ continued Wilfrid slowly. Her sudden 
paleness and that look of unmistakable terror struck him. ‘ He is 
coming home to-morrow for a few weeks’ change of air, and he will 
soon be all right again, I dare say.’ 

‘I am glad that he is coming home, for Lady Machell to nurse 
him well again,’ returned Muriel, her cheeks crimson, and her 
mouth relaxed into a happy little smile as suddenly as it had con- 
tracted into her mother’s pinched look of pain. Then she added, in 
the manner of an apology: ‘We had not heard of his illness at 
all. Lady Machell spoke to us last Sunday at church, but she did 
not tell us.’ 

* Because she did not know of it then,’ said Wilfrid, still looking 
at her intently ; so intently indeed that she felt abashed and ill at 
ease, as if morally under the inquisition. ‘ Arthur told us only to- 
day how bad he had been. He did not wish to frighten my 
mother. You know what a good, unselfish fellow he is?’ 

Muriel raised her eyes on this. They beamed right into his, those 
great blue eyes, so bright and full of joy—eyes that no man living 
could have resisted had she used them for prayers—or promises. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘he always was, even when quite a boy; and 
most boys are anything but unselfish !’ laughing lightly. 

‘I am glad that you appreciate him,’ said Wilfrid coldly. 
‘For my part, I remember him more like a bumble-headed puppy 
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than anything else. He has grown up a fine fellow enough; but 
for his boyhood—we will let that pass.’ 

‘You are not very flattering to your poor brother,’ said Muriel, 
secretly indignant but trying to be decorously hypocritical in the 
way of assumed pleasantness. 

There was something about Captain Machell’s face that op- 
pressed, almost frightened her. It was so hard and forbidding ; 
and those small, deep-set, steel-grey eyes, with their piercing 
looks, seemed to read her through and through. Yet why should 
they not? She was unconscious of anything to conceal. Arthur 
was nothing to her but a pleasant, well-bred, handsome young 
man whom she had known ever since he was a frank and kindly 
boy who never did cruel things to animals, and had no special 
passion for dirt, who did not ‘put upon’ her because she was a 
girl, nor’ tease her in their childish games, but who was always 
ready to take her part when others bullied her—as ready as Derwent 
himself. And if she was sorry to hear of his illness and glad to see 
him again, why should Captain Machell look so grimly at her, and 
make her feel guilty and ashamed, in fault and frightened? She 
was so silly to turn pale and blush so easily as she did ‘—but she could 
not help it. It was part of her nature, and every one knew it. How 
often she had been laughed at for her April-day face, as Lady 
Machell used to call it when she was little, and tears came where 
paleness came now, and laughter for present smiles and blushes! 
These thoughts, or rather, not conscious thoughts but mental 
impressions, ran through her mind while Wilfrid looked at her so 
persistently, so grimly, that she cast down her eyes in trouble. 

* And what was I, Miss Smith, when my brother was your preux 
chevalier whose boyish graces you defend so warmly?’ he asked 
with a certain unpleasant sneer. Assuredly, if he loved Muriel, 
as he did, he took pains to make her think his feeling for her some- 
thing very unlike love. 

‘ You were always so much older than we were, we never dared 
to make you anything,’ said Muriel, with as little disturbance of 
mind and manner as she could muster. 

‘I did not know that I had been so formidable—like a kite 
among the love-birds, I suppose ?’ he said, with a short laugh. 

‘No, not formidable in that way; you were always kind,’ she 
answered. ‘But you were not our playfellow; and you know a 
very little difference in age frightens children from companionship.’ 

‘TI was of use however, sometimes; as that day when I carried 
you home from Machells in my arms,’ said Wilfrid dryly. 

She lost countenance again. What was natural enough with 
a boy or a child, was not pleasant to be reminded of now, when she 
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was @ grown woman and he a man of the world who knew the 
meaning of words and the value of reminiscences. 

‘ Yes,’ she said shyly ; ‘ when I had sprained my foot by falling 
over the rocks in the glen, and could not walk.’ 

‘I carried you; and Arthur ran by us and occasionally varied 
the entertainment by crying,’ he said a little contemptuously. 

‘ He was only a little fellow then,’ pleaded Muriel. ‘ And he 
was frightened because he had pushed me over the rock in play. 
He could not have been more than twelve years old then. I was only 
seven, and you were eighteen—were you not ?—quite a giant to us 
little people!’ 

She tried to be playful and natural ; but the playfulness was as 
forced as the naturalness, and the truest sentiment of the moment 
was constraint. 

‘ All the same I remember that when I brought you home you 
kissed Arthur and told him that you loved him and he was not to 
mind; but I do not remember your kissing me,’ returned Wilfrid, 
still in the same disagreeable manner, contemptuous, cold, re- 
proachful, all in one. 

‘Did I not?’ said Muriel, trying to speak as if she were not 
troubled; ‘ what an ungrateful little monster I must have been !’ 

‘No, you were only a woman in little,’ he answered _erimly. 
‘You loved best the one who hurt you—but who cried; anu the 
one who helped you, you did not care for and scarcely thanked. : 

‘Do you think then that all women are ungrateful?’ Muriel 
asked, anxious to draw the conversation from herself. 

‘They are weak,’ he replied. ‘ You are answered.’ 

‘ Would you have them to be as strong as men?’ she asked 
again, feeling this endeavour at conversation one of the most 
difficult tasks that she had ever had to accomplish. 

‘No! they are best perhaps as they are. Men are but poor 
creatures at the best, and women are their superiors in some things 
- -a few, that is, not many.’ 

‘ According to you, then, neither men nor women are worth 
much,’ said Muriel, a little indignant at this blasphemy against 
humanity, which -has always found its adherents as well as its 
opponents. 

‘Not much. A clever horse and a good dog are worth more. 
They do not deceive and they are not ungrateful; which is what 
you cannot say of men and women.’ ‘ 

‘Captain Machell !’ 

‘Miss Smith !’ 

‘ How can you say such dreadful things !’ she cried reproachfully. 
* I would not think as you do for the whole world, It is fearful }’ 
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‘I am unfortunate in your disapprobation of my views,’ said 
Wilfrid coldly. ‘ But women seldom see things in the same light 
asmen. They prefer rose-coloured nonsense to the truth. Per- 
haps it is best for them; the strong meat that suits men is not 
after all fit diet for babes.’ 

‘I do not think that universal contempt for all mankind can 
be the truth,’ Muriel answered ; ‘and that dogs and horses are 
better than men and women.’ 

‘I bow to your superior knowledge of the world,’ said Wilfrid, 
with perfect breeding as to form and intense unpleasantness as to 
spirit. ‘Iwill try then to think that the world is made up of 
saints and heroes, and that sin and folly are words without mean- 
ing. Will that suit your views ?’ 

‘Not said in that tone; and besides, that is an exaggeration,’ 
Muriel answered in her pretty, soft way, but not the less direct 
because it was soft. ‘The world certainly is not made up of saints 
and heroes-—I wish it were! but surely there is a little less sin and 
folly than you give it credit for. There is some good among us!’ 

He turned his eyes upon her, with a sudden flash. 

‘Perhaps, he said, after a moment’s pause; ‘a few women 
here and there are not so bad ; but they are so few—the exception 
would prove the rule.’ 

‘What has made you such a misanthrope, Captain Machell ?’ 
Muriel asked. ‘ You used not to hold all these terrible opinions 
in old days !’ 

A slight twitch came over the hard dull face. 

‘Did I not?’ he answered. ‘It seems to me that ever since I 
knew the world I have thought as I do now, that life is a muddle, 
and humanity a gross blunder, and that the whole game is not worth 
the candle paid for it.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Muriel; ‘ what a dreadful theory! I should not 
care to live at all if I held it.’ 

Again that slight twitch crossed his face. 

‘You would find many people to agree with you,’ he said 
quietly ; and then looking at his watch he called to his sister, 
‘Come, Hilda! it is time to go.’ 

‘Yes, said Hilda, brought suddenly down from paradise and 
landed in the desert. 

She was too true a Machell however to dispute the necessary 
arrangement of things, whatever it cost her; above all, too true a 
Machell to oppose her brother Wilfrid. The father’s favourite, 
the future head of the house and owner of the estate, so much 
older too than either Arthur or his sister, he had always been 
exalted far beyond the others, and had held with Hilda especially 
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something of the position of deputy father, a kind of petit papa 
second only to the real thing. His will was law, and Hilda would 
as soon have thought of disobeying her mother herself, as of saying 
no to her brother’s yes, or opposing her desires to his demands at 
any time, or on any occasion. 

‘I have not said a word to Hilda yet. Must you really go so 
soon ?’ asked Muriel, laying her hand on Hilda’s arm. 

‘If Wilfrid says that it is time to go,’ said Hilda hesitatingly, 
looking at her brother. 

What a curious underlikeness there was between them in spite 
of the superficial differences! For he was tall and square, with 
straight light hair of no decided colour, and small deeply-set light- 
grey eyes, a sallow skin and hard rude lips, and she was small and 
round in all her forms; her hair wasa dark rich brown full of little 
curls and waves ; her eyes were dark too ; and her complexion alone 
would have made the fortune of one whose fortune was in her face. 
But there was the same expression underneath the modifications 
of size and sex; and’ though Hilda in her first girlhood was all 
sweetness and charm, she had potentialities, and she was not weak. 
She was very young yet—more than a year younger than Muriel— 
and not having achieved the magicyear of eighteen, was not formally 
introduced. The three girls of the neighbourhood stood thus: 
Hilda Machell not quite eighteen; Muriel not quite twenty ; 
Jemima Brown de Paumelle, of Paumelle House, not quite twenty- 
one, but soon to be of age, and to be declared the heiress of all 
her father’s houses and lands and stock and scrip, with becoming 
magnificence, 

*I cannot wait long,’ said Wilfrid a little ungraciously, as he 

sat down again, and Muriel began a talk with Hilda, chiefly about 
the ball which the Brown de Paumelles were to give on the fourth 
of next month, June, when Jemima should be of age, and all the 
countryside were to be invited to take cognisance of that fact by 
an act of notification of unparalleled magnificence. 
_ *I saw Miss de Paumelle yesterday, and she said that the invi- 
tations would be sent out this evening,’ said Hilda. ‘I believe it 
will be a splendid ball; but I do not know yet if mamma will let 
me go or not.’ 

‘Not go!’ cried Muriel. 

* Not go!’ echoed Derwent. 

If he had heard that the Government had made a bargain with 
the French, and sold the fee simple of the English crown for a 
consideration, his voice could not have expressed more dismay. A ball 
of the dimensions of that about to be given at Paumelle House 
was an event in a limited country society which no one would 
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willingly forego; but without the presence of the one Derwent felt 
that it would be of no value to him, and that he would rather 
spend the evening in melancholy musings under the tulip-tree 
alone, than be where mirth and music only recalled too painfully 
the absence of her who of herself made mirth and music in his 
life, and without whom was only the pretence. 

‘You see, I have not come out yet,’ said Hilda meekly; ‘and 
mamma is naturally very particular.’ 

Muriel looked at Captain Machell. 

‘ My mother knows best about these things,’ he said, answering 
her unspoken appeal. ‘ Hilda is very young yet ; there is plenty of 
time before her.’ 

‘ But there will not be many bails like this at Paumelle House,’ 
said Muriel, standing on the old exhortation to seize the present. 
‘Of course Lady Machell knows best, but it seems such a pity—and 
when Hilda will be eighteen so soon—in October, Hilda, is it not ?’ 

* Yes,’ said Hilda, ‘ the twelfth.’ 

‘ Nearly six months’ time !’ said Wilfrid in his dry way. 

‘ Oh, that does not signify!’ cried Muriel. ‘ Captain Machell, 
plead for us with your mother!’ 

A sudden flash came from Derwent’s dark eyes. What a darling 
that sister of his was, he thought ; how sympathetic and how clever ! 
Something kept him back from joining in any prayer or pleading— 
a kind of half-unconscious perception that it would be unwise to 
show much interest in the matter, and that if he did he would be 
more likely to damage than advance their cause against the autho- 
rities. But he looked at Muriel with a passionate meaning in 
his face that for the first time showed her the truth of things 
and told her that her brother loved this pretty chestnut-headed 
friend of theirs, this daughter of the proud and penniless Machells, 
she on whose splendid marriage it was well known that father and 
mother and brother counted as a foregone conclusion, a certainty 
which nothing but death could destroy, and for whom common 
report said that Lady Machell had marked down rich Guy Perceval 
of the Manor, failing some prince from the clouds who would 
make a better parti still. 

Had Captain Machell seen that look which enlightened Muriel 
and thrilled Hilda with a young girl’s sweet assurance of supremacy 
in a handsome lad’s affections, the chapter of events between 
Machell and Owlett would have been ended on the spot. What 
Wilfrid had smothered in himself, battened under the hatches of 
inexorable necéssity and an iron will, he was not likely to tolerate 
in his sister; but the day of grace had not yet drawn to a close, 
and the gates of that misleading paradise still stood open. Suspect- 
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ing nothing, and by the young man’s very silence, wrought out as 
it was by love, kept in continued ignorance of that love, stirred on 
his own part by Muriel’s pleading face and loving eyes, Wilfrid 
answered with sudden softness, and in its turn self-betraying 
graciousness— - 

‘I will do what I can to induce my mother to let Hilda go, 
if it will please you, Miss Smith. I dare say I can influence herif I 
try, and if I use your name. You are such a favourite at Ma- 
chells that I am sure we would all stretch a point to please you.’ 

‘ You are very kind, thank you,’ said Muriel with an embarrass- 
ment as sudden as his graciousness; for Derwent’s face still dis- 
turbed her, and Hilda’s pretty little pleased expression seemed as 
dangerous as his silent, but deeper and more passionate delight. 
And Wilfrid, not having the key, asked himself twenty times: 
‘Why did Muriel blush and look down, and suddenly become con- 
strained when I said that she was a favourite at Machells? What 
did she connect with that ? What did she think that I meant ?’ 

He asked himself in vain. When he had reached the twentieth 
time he knew no more and had no clearer response than on the 
first. 

Then they went away, and Derwent and his sister were left 
alone; and when they were alone Muriel went close up to her 
brother, standing a little apart facing the drive, but pretending to 
be looking at anything rather than Hilda Machell walking down 
it, and, putting both her hands in his, said simply his name: 
* Derwent !’ looking him full in the face. 

He understood her. 

‘Yes, Muriel,’ he said in a low voice; ‘it isso. I cannot pre- 
tend to deny it, and I cannot hide it from myself any longer.’ 

‘But, Derwent, dearest boy, they will never consent!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘They want money so dreadfully, and you know quite 
well that we are not rich and, mamma says, never shall be.’ 

‘Not rich now, and they would not consent now,’ he said ; ‘ but 

-they will presently, my little sister, when I have made my name 
and position. If she will care for me enough to keep firm we shall 
conquer in the end.’ 

‘ But does she ?’ asked Muriel. 

‘I have not asked her yet, but I think she does,’ he answered. 
* Soft as she is, so exquisitely soft and gentle, she has plenty of will . 
when it is roused, and she is far too honourable and high-minded 
to break her word when she has once given it. It will all come 
right in the end, I feel sure of that, Muriel !’ 

‘Oh, Derwent, darling, I hope so, but it is a tremendous risk 
that you are running; a fearful chance to stake all your life on.’ 
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‘Nothing venture, you know, my precious little sister,’ he said, 
tossing back his hair; the vanity of his ordinary days broadened out 
into a finer form of manly self-confidence, of trust in his own energy 
and power by which he was to level the mountains and fill up the 
valleys. Why should he not, indeed? Courage, talent, hope, 
energy, faith, beauty—he had them all; what more was wanting 
wherewith to overcome difficulties and compel fortune to his 
service ? 

True: but up there behind locked doors, the mother standing 
before the picture of her husband and their father, crying in her 
heart : ‘My poor ruined children, disgraced and destroyed for ever! 
would that they had never been born !’ 












(To be continued.) 
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OLD CHRISTMAS GAME. 
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I 
IF love were firm as thou art fair, 

And hope were safe as thou art sweet, 
Thou need’st not fear my fate to share, 

Or doubt the heart laid at thy feet. 
But deepest love is oftenest wasted, 

And hopes too fond may fade too soon, 
And honey flowers, too rashly tasted, 
May die in their own passion’s swoon. 












II 
Thou doubtest me: I doubt thee, too ; 
Let's try the magic of old days : 
A mirror hold midst star-lit dew ; 
See what it paints, hear what it says ! 
In lonely grove, then, near thy bed, 
Gaze at thyself with quickening thought ! 
Thine inner life, an instant caught, 
Will show what influence love has bred. 















III 

Last night thou saw’st within thy glass 

A face lit up by heavenly gleams ! 

Expressions of angelic dreams, 
Which from thy memory cannot pass. 
Receive them as Love’s magic guide— 

A light from Nature’s parent hand, 

‘Whereby two hearts may understand 
A truth revealed, whate’er betide. 










R. H. HORNE. 





W Fapanese Holiday. 


Very truly have the Japanese been called the ‘ French of the 
East.’ Their ideas, their whims, their mode of life, their manner 
of thought, all recall to the traveller visiting that country for the 
first time the gay, careless, pleasure-loving people he left on the 
banks of the Seine, ten thousand miles away, but six weeks back. 

Of the future the Japanese think little and care less. Their 
religions admit the existence of a future state, but life they strive 
to liken to a pleasant walk through vales of gladness, through gar- 
dens where care never penetrates, where everything is happy and 
smiling. And this ideal they attempt to realise in every action 
of their everyday life. Pleasure is to them the summum bonum. 

The modern rage for self-civilisation after the Western model 
has driven much of this spirit out of the inhabitants of the great 
towns, where foreign influences are most active, and where everyone 
finds himself more or less obliged to be a competitor in the great 
race for wealth ; but in the smaller towns and villages, away from 
the beaten tourist tracks, life goes on in the same old groove, and 
no spirit of innovation has as yet crept in to spoil and demolish 
every quaint and picturesque remain of old Japan. 

No excuse is too trivial in the eyes of a Japanese of the old 
school for a holiday—Saints’ days, anniversaries of the births, deaths, 
and deeds of the great of old times, the first and last days of the 
four seasons, festivals in honour of the great tutelary deities, and, 
in addition, the particular white days of every private family, are 
all seized upon as pretexts for a temporary escape from the counter, 
the desk, the field, and the workshop. Sundays, in our sense of 
the word, they have none, but ‘ 1cuI-roku,’ or one day in every six, 
is always a strict holiday, the shops and public offices being closed, 

‘and the pleasure-resorts crowded. 

The great city of Yedo, in addition to a circle of beautiful 
suburbs, possesses many parks and gardens set apart for popular 
pleasure-making, and a visit to one of these public resorts on the 
occasion of a great holiday well repays the student of Japanese 
habits, manners, and customs. 

The most extensive, most beautiful, and most popular of all is, 
perhaps, the park of Uweno, situated in a broad plateau five miles 
beyond the centre of the city—the ‘Nihon Bashi,’ or Bridge of 
Japan—and a short way past the huge fane of the hundred-handed 
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god of mercy, Quanon, at Asakusa, so well known to foreign tourists. 
Originally this park was consecrated as the burial-place of the 
Shoguns, or actual emperors of the land, and amidst a wild luxuri- 
ance of wood and thicket, their tombs are still pointed out, adjoin- 
ing some of the most exquisite little temples in Japan. When, 
however, Shiba—in the city proper—was adopted as the imperial 
burying-ground, the glory of Uweno departed, and the last cruel 
blow was struck during the revolution of 1868, when the broad 
plateau became the scene of many desperate conflicts between the 
followers of the defeated Shogun and those of the present Mikado. 
Artillery, then first used to any extent in Japanese warfare, made 
sad havoc amongst the trees and temples of the sacred park, and 
the guides who accompany the visitor tell him that the existing 
temples are nothing in extent and beauty to those destroyed. 
However, a very pleasant day may be spent in the solitude of’ the 
deserted temples, wandering amongst the broad avenues of huge 
trees, as calm and quiet as if they were a hundred miles from a 
city of more than a million inhabitants. 

The citizen of modern Yedo holds the historical associations of 
Uweno of far less account than the fair which is annually held 
there in the month of March, when the cherry-blossoms are in all 
their glory, and when every one deems it his duty to make holiday 
and go there to enjoy the first signs of spring. From a very early 
hour the streets leading to the park are crowded with holiday- 
makers of all grades of society and of all ages. Every man, woman, 
and child has donned his or her clothes of the brightest holiday 
hues, and the usually sombre streets are ablaze with colour. 

The toilette of a Japanese damsel is a matter of no light con- 
sideration, and to be in good time for the fair she must be up and 
dressing long before the sun rises from behind the great sacred 
mountain, Fuji. The long coarse tresses of raven-black hair must 
be washed, combed, and greased till the head shines like a knob 
of polished black marble; the cheeks must be rouged to the proper 
tint; the throat, neck, and bosom. powdered—carefully leaving, 
however, on the nape of the neck three lines of the original brown 
skin of the owner, in accordance with the rules of Japanese 
cosmetic art ; the eyebrows must be carefully rounded and touched 
with black ; the lips reddened with cherry paste, with a patch of 
gilding in the centre. When all this has been done, and the 
layers of clothes properly adjusted, the ‘obi,’ or huge sash of many 
colours, tied in the knot of prevailing fashion, the cleanest of white 
socks and the newest of black lacquered clogs put on the feet— 
the belle is ready, and with the proper allowance of pocket-hand- 
kerchief paper, her tobacco-pouch, pipe, and fan, she sails forth, 
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turning her toes well in, and playing in well-affected demureness 
with her fan. Her mother is likewise painted, combed, and 
adorned; but not a vestige of eyebrow graces her forehead, and 
her teeth are as black as jet, according to the rules of married 
women. Her father is clean shaved, his ‘queue,’ or top-knot, 
smoothly pasted on his head, and his raiment new, stiff, and shining 
—with the family crest embroidered on back and sleeves. 

In the streets there are hundreds of neighbours, similarly 
decked and arrayed, bowing, scraping, paying compliments, chat- 
tering, laughing, and pattering along on their high wooden clogs 
towards the pleasaunce. Critical eyes examine head-dresses and 
‘obis,’ coquettish eyes laugh and convey tender messages from 
behind fans, thereby bringing down reproofs from stern parental 
eyes, which, however, soon twinkle at some jest or well-turned com- 
pliment. Everything is good-humour, happiness, and enjoyment, 
and the cloudless blue sky above, the occasional twitter of birds— 
for Japan is but poorly off for feathered warblers—and the glitter 
of the sunshine, all go to make up a holiday picture scarcely to 
be equalled out of Japan. 

Very striking is the scene, as one mounts the steep ascent 
leading to the plateau of Uweno. In front, as far as the eye can 
reach, is a broad avenue of cherry-trees—the pink-and-white blos- 
soms forming a fairy arcade overhead, through which glints of the 
deep blue sky are here and there visible. On each side, over the 
heads of the motley, jostling, many-coloured crowd of holiday- 
makers, is a broad sweep of woodland, fresh and bright in the tints 
of early spring, and along the avenue itinerant merchants have 
established booths for the sale of every conceivable useful and 
ornamental article. Here is a quack doctor, clad in quaint garb, 
vaunting, ‘a toutes forces,’ the virtues of a pill which will cure 
any disease, and prolong the most precarious of lives; here is a 
juggler, who, for a very small handful of copper cash, will tempt 
his digestion with small swords and live charcoal; near him is 
the booth of a famous kite-seller, always surrounded by urchins 
tempted by aérial warriors, birds, fishes, reptiles, or huge portraits 
of Hachiman, the god of war, or of the great warrior-emperor, 
Taico-Sama. Nor does the neighbouring stall of the sweet-stuff 
merchant lack patronage, for at the will of his purchasers, with a 
few dexterous turns of the fingers, he will convert a shapeless lump 
of sugared dough into anything, from a pilgrim in heavy marching 
order to a brace of rats nibbling at a bale of rice; then there are 
stalls for fried fish, fruit shops, fan and umbrella shops, here and 
there a booth for the sale of trumpery foreign knick-knacks, and 
at one corner an enterprising tailor has established himself, and, 
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clad in avery ill-fitting, seedy suit of evening dress, swaggers about 
in front of a collection of left-off European clothes of which even 
Monmouth Street would be ashamed. 

But though the stalls and shows do a roaring trade, the tea- 
houses are the centre of the fun of the fair. These Uweno tea- 
houses are not permanent structures, decorated with gilded screens 
and highly-coloured paintings, but are mere shanties of wood, run 
up or taken down in a very few minutes ; they are, however, under 
the superintendence of the great tea-house proprietors of the 
capital, so that all the luxuries of the season may be obtained, 
made more palatable by the fact of being served in a certain pic- 
nicking, rough-and-tumble manner, rather agreeable than other- 
wise to the citizens accustomed to the formality and close atmo- 
sphere of the within-town places of entertainment. 

Scarcely sitting room on the mats is to be obtained for love or 
money. The attendant damsels—prettily attired in light summer 
robes of a uniform pattern—are almost at their wits’ ends, in the 
clamour from all sides for fish, rice, wine, chop-sticks, and bills: 
and yet, though hurried here and there, sometimes reprimanded 
for not being in two places at once, chaffed, ordered about, and 
sworn at, they never lose temper—the red lips are always smiling, 
and pleasant complimentary speeches are being shot about in all 
directions. And very hard work it must be to preserve equanimity 
under such circumstances, for beyond the actual physical exertion 
which the poor girls—few of them over seventeen years of age— 
must undergo, they must ever be ready with honeyed words and 
impromptu repartee, and the accounts must never be incorrect,—for, 
with all his virtues, your Yedo citizen is not prodigal in expendi- 
tude even on gala days, and a cash or two charged too much would 
bring upon the shoulders of the erring calculator a tremendous 
rebuke from the mistress of the house. 

To the European visitor the scene is bewildering. Whilst the 
ear is assailed with the ceaseless rattle of voices and dishes, the 
pattering of clogs, and the occasional bursts of song and laughter 
from guests well advanced in the stages of enjoyment, the eye 
wanders over a restless sea of coloured garments, interspersed with 
bronzed faces and flashing black eyes, quick-moving fingers, ges- 
ticulating, passing wine-cups, and handling chop-sticks with a 
dexterity which seems marvellous, and bustling female forms gliding 
about with huge relays of raw fish, omelettes, soup, and steaming 
wine. As soon as one party rises another fills up the vacant space, 
and the work of eating, drinking, laughing, talking, and singing 
goes on from morn till night. Outside the tea-houses, beneath the 
canopy of cherry-blossoms, a motley crowd surges to and fro. At 
the end of the avenue is a temple dedicated to Benzaiten—the 
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goddess of the sea, and the reputed mother of five hundred gods. 
Hither resort the faithful to pay their homage ; approaching, with 
heads bent and hands clasped in supplication, towards the portal, 
to which is attached a gong and a heavy knotted rope. The noise 
of the gong, which serves the purpose of calling the attention of 
the goddess, never ceases, nor does the accompaniment of cash 
rattling into a huge wooden coffer beneath it. Lengthy devotion is 
not expected from the holiday-makers—a few murmured syllables, 
a ring at the gong, a money offering, a receipt from the priest of 
a piece of charmed paper with the image of the goddess stamped 
thereon ; and the devotee rejoins the mirth and merriment outside. 

Our English holiday-makers might learn a capital lesson from 
the behaviour of this Japanese crowd. Quarrelling and drunkenness 
are entirely limited to a few soldiers of the newly-modelled army, 
who, in dirty ill-fitting uniforms, and with side-arms, think it 
capital fun to swagger about, jostling and laughing at the staid 
citizens. Not a policeman is to be seen, for none is needed. The 
ease with which the Japanese nature may be amused appears to 
European eyes almost childish. The spectators at the shows are 
by no means entireiy juvenile. Grey-haired fathers of families 
may be seen roaring with laughter at the eccentric movements of a 
few dolls, or gaping with wonder at performing birds and mice ; the 
science of kite-flying finds its votaries as much amongst the elderly 
as amongst the younger folks, whilst members of the great city com- 
panies do not think it at all ‘ infra dig.’ to shoot at plaster casts of 
popular heroes with bows and arrows, in hope of winning a-packet 
of sweets or a doll. 

And so throughout the bright fresh spring day goes on the 
feasting and merriment at Uweno. As the sun begins to hide his 
head behind the huge red roof of the Asakusa temple, the crowd 
thinks of returning homewards—a little fatigued, perhaps, but 
showing none of the symptoms of total exhaustion and ill-humour 
too generally characteristic of our English holiday crowds at the 
finish of a day’s ‘ outing.’ 

The return home is characterised by greater quiet and absence 
of excitement than the going to the fair in the morning; for under 
the influence of the calm night with the clear silver moon shining 
above, many a heart is offered and taken, many a black coquettish 
eye speaks what, in the garish light of day in the view of every one, 
it dare not speak ; and a very pleasant close to the day’s proceedings 
is the picture of the sturdy citizens and their ample wives, the lithe, 
clean-limbed young artisans and the plump, raven-tressed damsels, 
the children laughing and chattering over their newly-acquired toys, 
proceeding to well-earned rest after a day’s innocent enjoyment. 

H. F. ABELL. 





GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


BY CHARLES READE, 


9. Doubles. 


PART I. 


We live in an age of bad English. There is a perverse preference 
for weak foreign, to strong British, phrases, and a run upon abstract 
terms, roundabout phrases, polysyllables, and half-scientific jargon 
on simple matters, like velvet trimming on a cotton print. 
Addison could be content to write: ‘My .being his nearest 
neighbour gave me some knowledge of his habits ;’ but our con- 
temporaries must say, ‘ The fact of my being his nearest neighbour 
gave me,’ &c. Now observe: {in the first place, it is not ‘the fact’ 
but ‘the circumstance ;’ and in the next, both ‘ fact’ and ‘ circum- 
stance’ are superfluous and barbarous. Probably the schoolboys, 
who invented this circumlocution, had been told by some village 
schoolmaster that a verb can only be governed by a noun substan- 


tive. Pure illusion! it can be governed by a sentence with no 
nominative case in it, and the Addisonian form is good, elegant, 
classical English. All the Roman authors are full of examples ; 
and, unless my memory fails me, the very first Latin line, cited as 
good syntax in the old Eton grammar, is : 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


Try your nineteenth-century grammar on this—it is a fair test. 
‘Factum discendi ingenuas artes emollit mores.’ Why is this so 
glaringly ridiculous in Latin, yet current in English? Simply 
because bad English is so common, and bad Latin never was. 


To die is landing on some distant shore. 


This line of Garth’s turned into nineteenth-century English would 
be: ¢ The fact of dying is identical with landing on some distant 
shore.’ 

If I could scourge that imbecile phrase, ‘ the fact of, out of 
England, I should be no slight benefactor to our mother-tongue. 
I may return one day to the other vices of English I have indi- 
cated above. At present I will simply remark that what I call 
* Doubles,’ the writers of the new English call ‘casEs OF MISTAKEN 
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IDENTITY.” Phoebus! what a mouthful! This is a happy com- 
bination of the current vices. é 

1. Here is a term dragged out of philosophy to do yulgar 
work. 

2. It is wedded to an adjective, which cannot co-exist with it. 
You may mistake a man for A, or you may identify him with A. 
But you cannot do both; for, if you mistake, you do not identify, 
and, if you identify, you do not mistake. 

3. Here are eleven syllables set to do the work of two. Now 
in every other art and science economy of time and space is the 
great object ; only the English of the day aims at parvum in multo. 
But, thank Heaven!‘ good old Double is not dead yet,’ though 
poisoned with exotics, and smothered under polysyllables. 

There are always many persons on the great globe, who seem 
like other persons in feature when the two are not confronted; but, 
setting aside twins, it is rare that out of the world’s vast population 
any two cross each other’s path so like one another as to bear com- 
parison. Where comparison is impossible, the chances are that the 
word ‘ Double’ is applied without reason. Sham Doubles are pro- 
digiously common. My note-books .are full of them. Take two 
examples out of many. ‘Two women examine a corpse carefully, 
and each claims it as her husband. It is interred, and by-and by 
both husbands walk into their wives’ houses, alive, and—need i 
say ?—impenitent. A wife hasa man summoned for deserting her. 
Another woman identifies him in the police-court as her truant 
husband. This looks ugly, and the man is detained. Two more 
wives come in and swear to him. A pleasing excitement pervades 
the district. Our lady novelists had kept to the trite path of 
bigamy; but truth, more fertile, was going to indulge us with a 
quadrigamy. Alas! the quadrigamist brought indisputable evi- 
dence, that he had been a public officer in India at the date of all 
the four marriages, and had never known one of these four injured 
females, with the infallible eyes cant assigns to that sex. 

Sometimes the sham Double passes current by beguiling the 
ears in a matter, where the eyes, if left to themselves, would not 
have been deceived. The most remarkable cases on record of this 
are the false Martin Guerre, and the sham Tichborne. A short 
comparison of these two cases may serve to clear the way to my 
story. 

Fifteenth century—Martin Guerre, a small peasant proprietor 
in the South of France, and a newly-married man, left his wife, 
and went soldiering, and never sent her a line in eight years. 
Then came a man, who like Martin had a mole on his cheek-bone, 
and similar features: only he had a long beard and moustache. 
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He said things to the wife and sister of Martin Guerre, which no 
stranger could have said, and indeed reminded the wife of some 
remark she had made to him in the privacy of their wedding night. 
He took his place as her husband, and she had children by him. 
But her uncle had always doubted ; and, when the children came 
to divert the inheritance from his own offspring, he took action 
and accused the new-comer of fraud. It came to trial; there 
were a prodigious number of respectable witnesses on either side ; 
but the accused was about to carry it, when stump—stump—stump, 
-—came an ominous wooden leg into the court, and there stood the 
real Martin Guerre, crippled in the wars. The supposed likeness 
disappeared all but the mole, and the truth was revealed. The 
two Martins had been soldiers and drunk together in Flanders, 
and Martin had told his knavish friend a number of little things. 
With these the impostor had come and beguiled the ears, and so 
prejudiced the eyes. French law wasalways severe. They hanged 
him in front of the real man’s door. 

Orton’s case had the same feature. His witnesses saw by the 
ear. He began by pumping a woman, who wanted to be deceived, 
and from her and one or two more he obtained information, with 
which he dealt adroitly, and so made the long ears of weak people 
prejudice their eyes. As for his supposed likeness to Tichborne, 
that went not on clean observation, but on wild calculation. 

‘If Martin Guerre, whom you knew beardless, had grown a 
long beard, don’t you think he would be like this ?’ 

‘Yes, I do; for there’s his mole, and he knew things none but 
Martin Guerre could.’ 

‘If Roger Tichborne, whom you knew as thin asa lath, had 
become as fat as a porpoise, don’t you think he would be like this 
man ?’ 

‘Yes, I do; for his eyes twitch like Roger’s, and he knows some 
things Roger knew.’ 

Fleven independent coincidences prove the claimant to be 
Arthur Orton; and three such coincidences have never failed to 
hang a man accused of murder. But that does not affect the 
question as to whether he was like Tichborne. There is, however, 
no reason whatever to believe that he was a bit like him. In 
the first place, it is not in the power of any man to divine how a 
very lean man would look were he to turn very fat in the face; 
and in the next place the fat was granted contrary to experience: 
for it is only a plump young man who gets fat at thirty; a lean 
man at twenty-one is never a porpoise till turned forty. To con- 
clude, this is no case of Doubles, but the shallowest imposture 
recorded in all history ; and the fools who took a fat, living snob, 
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with a will of iron, for a lean, dead aristocrat, with a will of wax, 
have only to thank their long ears for it: no downright delusive 
appearance ever met their eyes. 

A much nearer approach to a Double occurred almost under 
my eyes. 

A certain laughter-loving dame, the delight of all who knew her, 
vanished suddenly from her father’s house, where she was visiting. 
Maternal tenderness took the alarm, emissaries searched the town, 
north, south, east, and west, and a young lady was found drowned, 
and immediately recognised as my sprightly friend. Her father 
came and recognised her too. In his anguish he asked leave to 
pray with her alone; and it was only in the act of prayer that his 
eye fell upon some small thing that caused a doubt; but ex- 
amining her hair and forehead more narrowly, he found the 
drowned girl was not his child. 

As for her, poor girl, she was young, and had dashed off to 
Brighton in very good company, and like the rest of her prodigious 
sex had grudged a shilling for a telegram ; though she would have 
given all she had in the world rather than cause her parents so 
serious an alarm. 

Even in this case calculation enters: the drowned girl, when 
alive, may not have looked so like my laughter-loving friend. 
Still we must allow them Doubles, or very near it. 

Having thus narrowed the subject, I will now give the reader 
the most curious case of Doubles my reading—though somewhat 
rich in such matters—furnishes. 

The great Moliére married Armande Bejart, a sprightly actress 
of his company. She was a fascinating coquette, and gave him 
many a sore heart. But the public profits by a poet’s torments ; 
wound him, he bleeds, not ephemeral blood, but immortal ichor, 
thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, and characters that are 
types more enduring than brass. The great master has given us in 
a famous dialogue the defects and charms of the woman he had the 
misfortune tolove. This passage, in which a disinterested speaker 
~ yuns her down, and a lover defends her, is charming ; and the inter- 
locutors are really the great observer’s judgment and his heart. 
The contest ends, as might be expected, in the victory of the heart. 

Covielle, alias Moliére’s judgment: ‘ But you must own she is the 
most capricious creature upon earth.’ 

Cléonte, alias Moliére’s heart: ‘Oui, elle est capricieuse, j’en 
demeure d’accord ; mais tout sied bien aux belles; on souffre tout 
des belles.’—‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ act iii. sc. 9. 

But Armande Bejart entered more deeply into Moliére’s mind, 
and but for her the immortal Céliméne—a character it will take 
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the world two} hundred years more to estimate at its full value— 
would never have seen the light. Céliméne is a born coquette, but 
with a world of good sense and keen wit, and not a bad heart, but 
an untruthful—a pernicious woman, not a bad one. She hasanestim- 
able lover, and she esteems him; but she cannot do without two 
butterfly admirers, whom she fascinates and deceives. They detect 
her, and expose her insolently. She treats them with calm contempt. 
Only to the worthy man she has slighted she hangs her head with 
gentle and even pathetic penitence. She offers to marry him; 
but, when he makes a condition that would render infidelity impos- 
sible, her courage fails, and she declines, yet not vulgarly. This true | 
woman, with all her suppleness, ingenuity, and marvellous powers of 
fence, whether she has to parry the just remonstrances of her worthy 
lover, or soothe the vanity of her butterfly dupes, or pass a polished 
rapier through the body of a female friend, who comes to her with 
hypocrisy and envenomed blandishments, is Armande Bejart; that 
is one reason why I give a niche in my collection to a strange adven- 
ture that befell her after the great heart she so played with had ceased 
to beat, and the great head, that created Céliméne, had ceased to 
ache. The widow Moliére, after her husband’s death, carried on 
her gallantries with greater freedom, but in an independent spirit, 
for she remained on the stage, a public favourite; and her lovers, 
though not restricted as to number, must please her eye. She does 
not appear to have been accessible to mere ignoble interests. Mon- 
sieur Lescot, a person of some importance, President of the Par- 
liament of Grenoble, saw her repeatedly on the stage, and was deeply 
smitten with her. He had heard it whispered that she was not 
quite a vestal, and he resolved to gratify his fancy if he could. In 
those days the stage at night was a promenade open to any gentle- 
man of fashion; but President Lescot did not care to push in 
amongst the crowd of beaux and actors; so he consulted a lady who 
had been useful to many distressed gentlemen in similar cases, 
This Madame Ledoux had a very large acquaintance with persons 
of both sexes; and such was her benevolence, that she would take 
some pains, and even exert some ingenuity, to sweep obstacles out 
of the path of love, and bring agreeable people together. She 
undertook .to sound Mademoiselle Moliére, as the gay widow was 
called, and, if possible, to obtain Monsieur Lescot an interview. 

After some days she told Lescot that the lady would go so far 
as to pay her a visit ata certain time, and he could take this oppor- 
tuuity of dropping in and paying his addresses. 

He came, and found a young lady whose quiet appearance rather 
surprised him. La Moliére on the stage was celebrated for the 
magnificence of her costumes; but here she was dressed with 
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singular modesty. He had a delightful conversation with her, and 
one that rather surprised him. She was bitter against the theatre, 
its annoyances and mortifications, and confessed she felt not alto- 
gether unwilling to make a respectable acquaintance, who had 
nothing to do with it. 

In the next interview, Lescot was urgent and the lady coy 
nevertheless, she held out hopes, provided he would submit to cer- 
tain positive conditions. Lescot agreed, and expected that a 
settlement of some kind would be required. 

Nothing of the sort. What she demanded, and upon his word 
of honour, was that he would never come after her to the theatre, 
nor, indeed, speak to her in public, but only at the house of their 
mutual friend, Madame Ledoux. The condition was curious but 
not sordid. President Lescot accepted it, and very tender relations 
ensued. Lescot was in paradise, and Madame Ledoux took ad- 
vantage of that to bleed him very freely ; but his inamorata her- 
self showed no such spirit ; she threw out no hints of the kind, and 
the most valuable present she accepted from him was a gold neck- 
lace he bought for her on the Quai des Orfévres. She assured 
him, too, that the intrigues ascribed to her were utterly false, and 
that what most attracted her in him was his being in every way 
unlike her theatrical comrades—a man of position and a friend 
apart, with whom she could forget the turmoil of her daily existence, 
and the stale compliments of the coxcombs who thronged the theatre. 

At this time the works of Thomas Corneille, nephew of the great 
dramatist, had a vogue which has now entirely deserted them. 
His ‘ Circe’ was produced, and Mdlle. Moliére played the leading 
part, and astonished the town by the splendour and extravagance 
of her dresses. Lescot saw her from his box and admired her, and 
applauded her furiously, and with raptures of exultation, to think 
that this brilliant creature belonged to him in secret, and came 
to him dressed like a nun. But this new éclat set tongues talk- 
ing, and Lescot listened and inquired. He learned on good 
authority that La Moliére had two lovers; one a man of fortune, 
M. du Boulay, and another an actor, called Guérin, whose affec- 
tions she had stolen from an actress of the same company. Item, 
that Du Boulay had offered her marriage, but, finding her in- 
capable of fidelity, had retired, and at present she was on dis- 
creditable terms with the actor in question. 

Lescot, who was now tenderly attached to his fascinating visitor, 
put her on her defence, addressed the bitterest reproaches to her, 
and lamented his own misfortune in having listened to her per- 
fidious tongue, and bestowed a constant heart upon a double-faced 


coquette. She seemed surprised and alarmed; but, recovering 
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herself, used all her address to calm him; she shed many tears, and 
declared she loved no one but him, and had kept him out of the 
theatre for this very reason—that it was, and always had been, a 
temple of lies “and odious calumnies. Lescot was half appeased, 
but his jealousy being excited, demanded more frequent interviews. 
She consented readily, made a solemn appointment for next day, 
and took good care not to come. 

This breach of faith revived all Lescot’s jealousy, and after 
waiting for her, and raging and storming for two hours, he could 
bear his jealous doubts and fears no longer, but broke his word, 
and went straight to the theatre. As any gentleman could sit on 
the stage during the performance, President Lescot claimed that 
right, and sat down upon a stool during the performance of 
‘Circe.’ In this situation, being only one of many gentlemen 
there, and under the public eye, he managed to restrain himself, 
though greatly agitated, and at first contented himself with watch- 
ing to see her start at the sight of him. She did not seem to 
notice him, however; to be sure, she was warm in her part. At 
last it so happened that she walked past him with that grand re- 
poseful slowness which is, and always was, one of a graceful 
actress’s most majestic charms. He seized that opportunity. ‘ You 
are more beautiful than ever,’ he said quite audibly ; ‘and if I 
was not in love with you already, I should be now.’ 

Whether La Moliére was in her part and did not hear, or was 
used to these asides, she paid no attention whatever. 

That piqued the distinguished member of Parliament, and he 
sat sullen till the play ended. Then he was on the alert, and 
followed La Moliére so sharply that he entered her dressing-room 
at her heels. Her maid requested him to leave. He stood firm 
and requested the maid to retire, as he had something particular 
to say to Mademoiselle. Mademoiselle wanted to remove the 
glorious but heavy trappings of tragedy, so she said rather sharply : 
‘Say it then, sir. I do not think there can be any secrets between 
you and me.’ 

‘Very well, madame,’ said Lescot bitterly ; ‘ then what I have 
to say is that your conduct is unjustifiable.’ ‘ What cause of dis- 
pleasure have I given you?’ ‘You made an appointment with 
me; I keep it, you break it. I come here disheartened and un- 
happy, to learn the reason, and you receive me like a criminal.’ 

‘The man is mad,’ said La Moliére, and eyed him with a look 
of haughty disdain, that would have crushed him had he been less 
sure right was on his side. As it was, though it staggered him, 
it provoked him more. He confronted her with equal hauteur, 
and cried out: ‘ You had better say you do not know me,’ 
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Thus challenged, and being aware she knew a great many 
gentlemen, she looked at him hard and full, not to make a mistake ; 
then she said: ‘I don’t even know your name.’ 

Lescot put his hand to his heart, and was wounded to the quick. 
‘What!’ he cried, ‘ after all that has passed between us! Why, 
you must be the basest of God’s creatures to use me so!’ 

‘Ah!’ cried La Moliére; ‘Jeannette, call some people to turn 
this man out of the place.’ - 

‘ By all means,’ cried the other. ‘Call all Paris to hear me 
give this woman her true character before I leave the place.’ 

‘Ruffian! you shall smart for this insolence,’ said La Moliére, 
grinding her white teeth. 

By this time two or three actors and a dozen actresses had come 
running and half dressed. The disputants, being French, both 
spoke at once, and at the top of their voices; La Moliére declaring 
this ruffian a perfect stranger to her, who had burst into her 
dressing-room, and outraged her with the grossest calumnies, the 
very meaning of which was an enigma to her, and Lescot relating 
all the particulars of his secret intrigue with her. Detail con- 
vinces; and La Moliére had the mortification to see by the 
sniggering of the actresses, who knew her real character, that they 
believed the gentleman, and not her. : 

‘Why, look!’ cried he suddenly; ‘the ungrateful creature has 
a necklace on I gave her. I bought it for her on the Quai des 
Orfévres.’ 

This was too much. La Moliére, red as fury, and her eyes 
darting flame, sprang at him with her right hand lifted, to give 
him such a box on the ear as she had never yet administered on the 
stage; but he had the address to seize her wrist with his left hand, 
and with his right he tore the necklace off her neck, and dashed it 
to the ground. 

Then La Moliére called the guard ; and, as personal violence is 
always severely treated in France, the President of the Parliament 
of Grenoble cooled his heels in prison that night. 


(To be continued.) 
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WM Familp Party in the Piazza of St. Peter. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


CuaptTer IV. 
A NOBLE ROMAN FATHER. 


Lucta SAvVELLI was the only child of Alessandro Savelli and 
Drusilla Melitta, the latter of whom died, fortunately for her, when 
her daughter was only five years old. The reader already knows who 
Drusilla was. Alessandro Savelli was a Roman citizen, and as he 
insisted on calling himself ‘ an artist,’ being in his own estimation 
immeasurably lifted above all the rest of the world by either of 
these qualities, and in a still greater degree above all who were 
Romans but not artists, and all who were artists but not Romans, 
by the combination of both of them. He was in fact a cameo- 
cutter, as his father had been before him. And there have been 
and are cutters of cameos, who have been and are artists in the 
truest sense of the term. But there are certain incompatibilities 
in the way, which are apt to impede a lazy, vainglorious, utterly 
self-indulgent and indolent vagabond, in his pursuit of high art. 
And these impediments, representing themselves to the vagabond’s 
own imagination under the guise of ‘ persecution of fortune,’ 
‘ jealousy of contemporaries,’ ‘conspiracy of the mediocrities to 
keep down genius,’ and general ‘decadence of the world,’ had 
reduced the ‘ Roman artist’ to a wretched incompetent mechanic, 
miserably paid for his slovenly work, when employed at all, and 
more usually unable to earn a crust by his profession. He would 
have told you, as he told himself, and anybody else who would 
listen to him, that he was always ready and anxious to earn his 
subsistence and that of his family by utilising his talents in any 
manner that was not ‘derogatory’ to his social position and his 
birth ; the high requirements of the latter being testified to by an 
ancient yellow and very dirty parchment scroll, which was sus- 
pended against the wall of the den he called his home. This 
palladium bore a long list of names, each surmounted by a care- 
fully painted coronet, and an extra dirty mahogany-coloured 
thumb-mark near the foot of it, where ‘ Alessandro, born in 1824,’ 
was shown to be the son of Pietro, and the grandson of another 
Alessandro, whose brother had been ‘ Prelato Domestico’ to the 
Holy Father. Now, the special effect of this document was to for- 
bid, as by an unalterable law of nature, that any human being 
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mentioned in it should ever employ himself in any occupation 
which involved anything in the shape of muscular exertion, even 
if starvation were to result from obedience to the prohibition. It 
permitted a Savelli to hang about the doors of churches or of 
hotels in the hope of picking up a franc or two from some of the 
barbari, who might wish for information of the kind which may 
be openly asked for, or for communications of a more confidential 
character; but it was peremptory against his shouldering a trunk. 
It made no objection to his clothing his shirtless person in an 
indescribably filthy and greasy frock-coat ; but would have marked 
him with infamy for adopting a decent fustian jacket. It recog- 
nised no line of demarcation between accepting a fee for such 
‘cicerone ’ services as those above mentioned and direct unblushing 
begging ; but was clean against blacking a pair of boots. Lastly, 
it by no means forbad a Savelli to speculate on the profit that the 
beauty of a daughter ‘ of the house’ might in any way be made to 
yield. Such were the singular, but perfectly well understood, laws 
of the ‘ Savellian Tables ;’ and Alessandro, the noble Roman artist, 
acted up to them in the spirit of a martyr. 

His sister, the widow Orsola Tortorelli, natu Savelli, who lived 
with him, was also a worthy daughter of the house, and obedient 
disciple of the mystic parchment scroll, whereon she also was duly 
inscribed. Her husband had been ‘archivista’ in the household 
of a cardinal, an employment the undoubted gentility of which 
held duly accurate proportion to the exceeding lightness of its 
duties. But as the remuneration followed the same law of pro- 
portion, Orsola, nata Savelli, fortunately childless, was left, when 
the ‘archivist’ died, utterly penniless. She had thereupon 
signified to her brother Alessandro, that it was necessary that she 
should come and live with him and his motherless daughter. 
Alessandro made no objection to thearrangement. Space in those 
days—it is another matter now—was an abundant and by no means 
costly article. There was abundance of it in the garret he occupied 
in the Borgo Angelico. The archivist’s widow possessed a bed. 
. She might bring it to the home in the Borgo Angelico and wel- 
come. Certainly it would be convenient to have somebody to look 
after the child. And as to housekeeping, Alessandro knew very 
well that, if he had but the price of a dinner in his pocket, nothing 
need bind him to carry any portion of it from the ‘trattoria’ to 
the Borgo Angelico. Orsola would no doubt find the means of 
keeping body and soul together somehow ; women always did. And 
probably she would not let little Lucia quite die of hunger either. 

Thus the family at the home in the Borgo Angelico consisted 
of the father, danghter, and aunt. And a miserable ‘ home’ it was 
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as ever ayoung creature grew upin. Miserable it had been during 
all the days of Lucia’s childhood ; miserable, that is, as far as 
material misery could make it so. But that was perhaps not 
altogether so far as would seem to be necessarily the case to the 
ideas of people native to the northern side of the Alps. In the 
first place, the child-life of the little Lucia was almost wholly a life 
in the open air; and that air the air of Rome. In the next place, 
it was passed very much according to her own fancy and volition ; 
two great things towards the attainment of childish happiness. 
Her education fared better than it might have done had it not 
been for an old friend of her uncle the archivist, a poor, a very 
poor priest, who possessed a benefice which afforded him just 
wherewithal to live. But all that he had to do for this assured 
though meagre livelihood was to recite his canonical hours, and 
say mass at a certain altar in a certain obscure little church daily. 
And as the performance of these duties left a very large number 
of hours wholly unoccupied on his hands, Don Ignazio Moloni had 
found a not disagreeable occupation for some of them in teaching 
the pretty and bright little girl most of all he knew, including at 
least reading, writing, and a certain very limited amount of arith- 
metic, together with the rudimentary elements of music. 

Then it had come to pass that from a very early age Lucia had 
begun to earn a little money by her own exertions, if exertion that 
could be called which consisted only in the exercise of the amount 
of self-denial and self-control needed for remaining perfectly 
motionless. In a word, when quite a child, she had begun to 
exercise the profession—quite a recognised one at Rome—of a 
model for painters and sculptors. A piece of good fortune, and 
the rare beauty and perfection of her face and figure and limbs, 
had led to this preferment. As might be easily guessed from the 
character of her ‘noble Roman’ father and her aunt, no very large 
portion of the remuneration earned in this manner had been per- 
mitted to remain in the hands of Lucia for some years. But she 
had begun to take the law into her own hands in this matter at 
an earlier age than that at which an English child would have 
found it practicable to doso. And, though she had with admir- 
able generosity and constancy never failed to devote a considerable 
part of her earnings to the alleviation of the chronic condition of 
poverty of her father and aunt, yet the fact of having the command 
of even the slender pittance which remained to her, had made the 
later years of her childhood far more tolerable to her than they 
would otherwise have been. 

But with the change from childhood to girlhood another and a 
far more serions order of trials and troubles had begun for Lucia. 
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For a Roman girl her development into a woman was not early. 
But when she was between sixteen and seventeen, Lucia Savelli 
began very rapidly to grow from a tall gawky girl into a very 
beautiful maiden. And it was but a very little time before she 
discovered that difficulties and dangers of a kind undreamed of 
heretofore were becoming rife around her. Very soon also, alas ! 
she discovered that no aid, protection, or guardianship was to be 
looked for from those who were her natural protectors. On the 
contrary, she found, not with that terrible pang at the heart which 
another girl might be supposed to feel under similar cireumstances— 
because the mode of her life and bringing up had not been such as 
to foster much of affection between her and her father and her 
aunt—but with a dreadful feeling of terror, that it was precisely 
from these ‘home’ agencies that she had the most to fear. Pro- 
tection against the wiles and temptations of poor suitors, who 
would endeavour unjustly and fraudulently to possess themselves 
by dint of cajolery of this newly found property—their Lucia’s 
budding loveliness—was indeed forthcoming. But when an honest 
and upright purchaser should be found, really minded to bid for 
the merchandise, and well able to pay for it, what was there to do 
but improve the occasion and the good fortune to the uttermost ? 
Virtue! what could a girl in Lucia’s position have to do with such 
a thing? Just as well be hankering after a carriage-and-pair or a 
box at the opera. Virtue (in that connection) meant the indul- 
gence of one’s own caprices. And a poor girl, who was not born 
with any silver spoon in her mouth, could not learn too soon that 
she'could not afford any such fastidious luxury. Nor did it ever 
occur to the noble Roman and his excellent sister, that there could 
be any difference of opinion between them and their daughter and 
niece, as to the proper use which her beauty should be made to 
subserve. But the elders deemed it exceedingly likely that their 
Lucia might turn out such an unnatural child as to endeavour to 
deprive them of any share of the profit to be derived from it. 

It was just at this time, when Lucia was beginning to feel 
- desperate, and was returning each night to the home in the Borgo 
Angelico with a nameless dread and horror in her heart, that she 
chanced to be seen in the studio of a painter to whom she was 
sitting—or rather standing—for a Saint Cecilia, by M. Jules 
Morel, a French sculptor established in Rome. M. Morel’s branch 
of art consisted mainly in the invention of subjects and the pre- 
paration of designs intended for multiplication by the bronze- 
caster for Parisian drawing-rooms and chimney-pieces. He was 
just then engaged on a very charming thing—Youth and Age 
supporting a timepiece between them,—and it struck his ex- 
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perienced eye that the arm and shoulder that he saw holding St. 
Cecilia’s lyre, would be just the thing he wanted. So a bargain 
was very soon made, and the girl undertook to be at M. Morel’s 
studio in the Via di S. Basilio the following morning. 

And there Lucia’s fate for life—and it may be hoped for some- 
thing beyond—was irrevocably decided, fixed, and settled. 

The matter fell out in this wise. 

M. Jules Morel, being a gaunt hard-featured Frenchman, with 
the face of a baboon embellished in the highest style of tonsorial 
art, of some eight-and-forty years of age, was of course wn homme 
& bonnes fortunes. As he had been upwards of twenty years in 
Italy, he of course spoke Italian fluently, and began at once to talk 
to the beautiful Roman girl in a style of elegant badinage, of 
which she understood as much as if he had been talking Choctaw. 
He had had frequent experience of that stupidity which prevents 
the Italians from understanding their own tongue when spoken 
without any admixture of their barbarous local dialects, and was 
not surprised, therefore, at Lucia’s slowness of comprehension. The 
gist of his eloquence, however, in the present case, readily admitted 
of being supplemented by action ; and this commentary he at once 
proceeded to supply in a very unmistakable manner, to the intense 
terror and distress of our Lucia; when very suddenly a white- 
bloused and scarlet-capped man, who had been working‘at a block 
of marble in an outer studio, the door of communication with 
which was only half closed, stepped into M. Jules Morel’s inner 
sanctum, and coming with one stride to Lucia’s side, took her, 
rather rudely it might have seemed, by the arm, with two more 
strides walked her out of the inner room, and with three more 
across the outer workshop to the door, which he opened with the 
hand which was disengaged. Then he spoke for the first time. 

‘ You had better go away from this place and not come back 
here any more, Signorina. Tell me where you live. I will settle 
with M. Morel for you, and, if you will permit me, I will call at 
your home, and let you know the result. Don’t be alarmed; I will 
make it all straight. Borgo Angelico, numéro 47; fourth floor. 
Very well; I shan’t forget. Good day. I will be there by seven 
to-morrow morning.’ 

Lucia hardly stayed to say even ‘Thank you!’ but sped away, 
and, turning into the first solitary corner she could find, sat down 
and began to cry passionately. This was so unlike herself, however, 
that she soon stopped in angry surprise to find herself thus moved. 
And then she began to think a little of M. Jules Morel, and a good 
deal of her deliverer from that gentleman. Then she picked her- 
self up, and turned in the direction of the studio of her former 
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employer, to see whether the preferment of representative of St. 
Cecilia was yet vacant; thinking so persistently as she walked of 
the visitor who was to come to the Borgo Angelico on the morrow 
morning, and of the probabilities that she might be disappointed 
by his not coming at all—(yes, it would be a disappointment, there 
was no denying that )—that, to her extreme surprise, she found she 
had missed her way. What could she have been dreaming of— 
she who knew so well every step of the ground? However, the 
false turn was soon remedied; the author of the St. Cecilia had 
not yet succeeded in supplying her place ; never having tried, indeed, 
but fully intending to wait till his first-rate and cheaply paid model 
should be able to return to him; and Lucia was soon again holding 
her lyre, a somewhat less fancy-free St. Cecilia than she had been 
before her adventure. 

Meanwhile Carlo Carena—for the reader need hardly be told that 
the workman in the white blouse and the scarlet cap was no other 
than he—was left to settle scores with the utterly astonished and no 
little indignant M. Morel. That, however, did not turn out to 
be so difficult a matter as might have been imagined. 

Carlo returned to his block of marble in silence, waiting for any 
remark which his employer might see fit to make. And the latter 
had thus the advantage of a minute or two, in which to estimate 
how greatly discretion might be the better part of valour on this 
occasion. What with a very lively apprehension of the awkward 
habit the Romans are supposed to have, of being unpleasantly ready 
with their knives; and what with a keen perception of the mischief 
it would do to his interest to quarrel with his workman, M. Jules 
was not disposed to push the quarrel & outrance, or indeed to make 
a quarrel of the little incident at all. 

‘Do you know, Signor Carlo, that you were very near making 
me angry ?’ he said in a species of lingua franca (meaning here a 
very free language indeed) which habit had taught the workman 
tocomprehend. ‘ Thank heaven, I controlled myself; for when I am 
angry, I am terrible, see you? When once the blood mounts up 
to the brain, my faith! I answer for myself no longer. But why 
didn’t you tell me that la Signorina Lucia was a friend of yours? 
How should I know? Jules Morel is not the man to wish to poach 
on another’s preserves. Faith! he has no need to do that! Bah! 
let us respect the sacred rights of the heart. But you should have 
told me that you had a prior title to the little one.’ 

‘I never saw the girl in my life before,’ said Carlo very quietly. 

‘Comment, donc!’ cried M. Morel, speaking in French, and star- 
ing at Carlo with very genuine surprise ; ‘ you don’t: know her! then 
I must say, Signor Carlo P 
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‘ Scusi, Signore, don’t say it. Remember how terrible you 
are when you become angry. Don’t become angry. There is no- 
thing to be got by it. Didn’t you see that the girl did not like 
your way of making yourself agreeable to her? And it’s dangerous 
work meddling with our Roman girls against their will. You would 
be having a knife between your ribs one of these evenings as you 
were coming home from the Caffé Greco, from her father, or her 
brother, or her lover. What's the good of getting into hot water ? 
Trust me that it is better as it is. Non 2 vero?’ 

‘Well, perhaps it is. Only, you know But I dare say 
you are right. The first fellow in the street may pick the girl up, 
for aught I care. There was nothing so special about her. There 
are plenty of fish in the sea a deal better than that catch, any way. 
Bah! I shall think no more about it.’ Nevertheless it may be 
surmised that M. Jules did think more about it; and that his 
feelings towards his workman were not rendered more friendly by 
the incident. 

And that was the way in which Lucia Savelli and Carlo Carena 
first became acquainted. 


CnapTer V. 


‘CORPUS DOMINI.’ 


More than twelve months had passed between the date of the 
little adventure in M. Morel’s studio, which had so important a 
bearing on Lucia’s destiny, and the June morning on which we 
left her waiting with her friend in the Piazza di S. Pietro for the 
coming forth of the grand Corpus Domini procession. And 
in the course of those twelve months Lucia and Carlo had 
become all in all to each other—and more literally and exactly 
so, than in most cases in which the phrase is used. Carlo 
Carena—the only son of a tenor and a soprano, who had earned 
a little fortune by hard work and then had lost it all by an ambi- 
tious assumption of the part of impresario of a company of singers, 
and had died broken-down and broken-hearted within a few months 
of each other—Carlo Carena was absolutely alone in the world. 
Lucia was, as has been seen, much worse than alone. And what 
might have been her fate, had it not been for the timely accident 
which gave her such a protector and friend, it is dreadful to think 
of. As it was, Carlo was her guide, her instructor, her protector, 
her counsellor, her refuge. Her lover he was, and her husband he 
was to be, of course. That admitted of no sort of discussion or 
shadow of doubt. But as for the when, nothing, alas! seemed clear 
upon this point, save that the when could not benow. It was not 
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that either of them would have shrunk from facing the world to- 
gether upon the very limited and precarious means of finding bread 
and shelter which was before them. But marriage at Rome with- 
out the consent of a living father was a difficult thing; in the case, 
indeed, of a girl in her teens, an impossible thing. And the noble 
Roman absolutely refused to hear of his daughter’s marriage with a 
workman in a blouse, who was not even of noble blood, and who 
was as poor as achurch mouse, with little prospect of ever being any 
richer. But besides these reasons, which (however absurd they may 
seem to the reader, when urged by a father in the social position 
of Alessandro Savelli) did not appear altogether unreasonable to 
the world in which that noble Roman lived, there was at the 
bottom of the heart of Alessandro and of his sister a bitter resent- 
ment against this stranger—this impudent workman, who had 
thrust himself into their lives, with the result of exceedingly 
jeopardising, if not altogether destroying, the hopes of profit to be 
got (in an honourable way, if might be; if not, in some way or 
other) out of that rare bit of property of theirs, Lucia’s now magni- 
ficently developed beauty. Still, the father and aunt had by no 
means abandoned all hope of making this sole trump card in their 
hand win the game for them yet. Carlo had thus far with in- 
finite caution and forbearance continued to avoid any open quarrel 
with Signor Alessandro and the Signora Orsola, his sister. He 
had contented himself with vigilantly watching over Lucia, care- 
fully frustrating, often without appearing in the matter himself in 
any way, every attempt to place her in situations of peril, and 
being ready at a moment’s notice, should the urgency of the case 
require it, to resort to any means, however violent, for rescuing 
her from any position of real and imminent danger. 

As to the less abominable hopes, which Signor Savelli had at 
one time nourished, of feathering his nest for once and all by 
means of a rich son-in-law, Lucia herself was instrumental in 
driving him to more criminal designs, by utterly refusing to lend 
herself to them in any way. It was easy for a father to prevent 
his child from marrying against: his will, but not so easy to compel 
her to marry against hers. And, as I have said, if Carlo had not 
been there, there is no knowing what might have happened. As 
it was, nothing had happened as yet save the generation of a great, 
deal of bad blood, and ill will, and bickering, which made poor 
Lucia’s home more painful than ever to her. And this was the 
state of things when Lucia and Carlo, while waiting for the pro- 
cession, had the conversation recorded in a previous page. 

The others of the party had been abundantly occupied the 
while in observing tie preparations for the show, and in that, sort 
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of talk on the part of those who had before witnessed it, which 
such experienced people are wont to indulge in on similar occa- 
sions at the expense of their less well-informed friends. 

The procession of the Corpus Domini at Rome is, perhaps, the 
most splendid ceremony of the Church as far as mere spectacular 
effect. is concerned. All ecclesiastical Rome takes part in it—at 
least, all those portions of the ecclesiastical world which can either 
add éclat to the show by their high rank, or contribute to the 
effect of it by the strikingness of their appearance. Thus the 
Pope himself, and all the Cardinals, and other dignitaries innumer- 
able—‘ Masters in artibus, Bishops in partibus,’ as poor Barham 
sang—and prelates of all grades take part in it; and the enormous 
proportions of the huge procession are increased by bodies of the 
monks of all the orders represented in Rome, black, white, brown, 
and parti-coloured in wonderful diversity. The mere preparations 
for the passing of the procession are a sight to be seen. The 
whole of those enormous semicircular colonnades of Bernini are 
hung with rich scarlet draperies, with the armorial bearings of the 
Cardinals emblazoned on them ; and the effect of this magnificent 
display of colour is truly superb. Where the colonnades come to 
an end, at the spot where the circular Piazza of St. Peter’s opens 
into the space called the Piazza Rusticucci, an awning is erected 
which conducts to a vast tent erected in the latter space, beneath 
which the ceremony of the adoration of the Holy Sacrament, the 
carrying of which is the theoretical purpose of the procession, 
takes place. And then the vast body of dignitaries, monks, friars, 
&e. &e., stream back again to the huge church under the opposite 
semicircular colonnade. 

It was at last nearly time for the head of the procession to 
issue forth from the church. The position which Lucia and 
Ninetta had selected was a very favourable one, permitting the 
party to catch a distant view across the Piazza of St. Peter’s of 
the procession as it emerged from the doors of the Basilica, and 
then again to see it in detail, and close at hand, as it defiled past 
the spot where they stood. All the little party were more or less 
excited by the expectation of the coming show. Ninetta was ina 
high state of delightful enthusiasm, both from anticipation of the 
coming pleasure, and still more so from the exceeding enjoyment 
of her pre-eminence as the only one of the girls—little Clelia 
counted for nothing—who had seen the sight before, and who was 
therefore entitled to do the honours of the day to her companions, 
just as if the whole affair were her own, and the Pope and the 
Cardinals and all the rest of them prepared and got up by her 
especial orders, and for her particular behoof. Little Clelia was 
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speechless with awe and expectation, her entire contentment with 
the occasion and all its surroundings being to some small degree 
marred by a misgiving lest the Pope, when he passed by, knowing 
well, as he of course did, all the sins of omission she had been 
guilty of in the matter of sweepings imperfectly performed and the 
like, should single her out by name and administer some crush- 
ing reproof to her there and then before all the whole world. If 
such a thing should happen, she felt sure that Nanni would have 
to carry her out of the crowd fainting. As for Nanni himself, he 
was in a perfect state of enjoyment. He had nothing at the pre- 
sent moment to do; he had a variety of gay and pleasant sights 
before his eyes; he was tranquilly and not at all impatiently ex- 
pecting a further gratification to his curiosity ; and though last, by 
no means least, he was standing in close proximity to Clelia. He 
did not make use of the opportunity to speak to her much. It 
was quite sufficient for his enjoyment that he was close to her. 
His father Tancredi stood patiently staring around him. He had 
come out for a holiday, and thought that he was enjoying it. 
But the real fact was that his thoughts were away among his 
droves of buffaloes and of horses, and that he would, in truth, 
have been happier —though he would have been much surprised 
to be told so—had he been there in the flesh also. 

At last, when it was within a few minutes of the time, a cer- 
tain undulatory movement was visible in the crowd, a space was 
in some unaccountable way cleared, and a handful of mounted 
soldiers passed briskly towards the steps of the church with much 
clatter and jangle. They were a small party of French dragoons, 
to whom some duty of keeping the line, or forming in some way a 
part of the show, had been assigned, and who, with the ostentatious 
indifference to the convenience or wishes of the Romans which 
marked their sojourn at Rome, as it has always marked their 
sojourn in every country that has known the misfortune of it, were 
on their way thus late to take up the position allotted to them. 

Ninetta, as the men rode jinglingly past the end of the 
_ eolonnade where our little party of friends were stationed, became 
visibly much excited. She flushed crimson all over her fair white 
forehead,up to the roots of her lovely blonde hair. Her lips parted 
in a pleased yet half nervous smile, and her breath came quick 
and short. She was in such a state of trepidation, that even 
Tancredi Melitta and Nanni observed it, and stared at her. 

‘ Oh, Lucia!’ she exclaimed, plucking her friend’s dress, ‘that’s 
he; do look! I wonder whether he will see me? Doesn’t he 
look grand on his horse at the head of his men? It seems odd, 
doesn’t it, but I never saw him before on horseback. He sits in 
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his saddle just as easy and noble-looking as if it were an arm-chair. 
Now he is looking this way. He sees me, he sees me!’ 

And Ninetta, in an inexpressible flutter, began telegraphing and 
kissing her hand to the officer riding at the head of the dozen or 
so of troopers; no ‘grand captain,’ as she had in her ignorance 
boasted, but a young sub-lieutenant—one Hector de Rampont by 
name—a good-looking young fellow enough, though perhaps a 
more competent or more experienced eye than that of our poor 
little Ninetta might have failed to discover, either in the face or 
bearing of the man, any of that ‘nobleness’ which her fancy- 
stricken eyes saw in them. 

It was quite true that the officer had caught sight of Ninetta. 
Making his horse deviate a step or two from his direct course, till 
he was within speaking distance of Ninetta and her party, he cast 
a haughty and supercilious glance at each member of the latter, 
and then, leaning down from his saddle, said in what purported to 
be a whisper, but was in fact perfectly audible to them all : 

‘ To think of finding you, little one, in the midst of all this 
canaille. Be sure you don’t move from here when the job is over, 
till I come to look for you. I shall be able to get away imme- 
diately afterwards, and I will come here directly. Be sure you 
don’t stir, or you'll get lost in the crowd, you little darling.’ 

And so, with another offensively supercilious stare at Ninetta’s 
companions, he turns his bridle, and leads his men to the place 
destined for them in the neighbourhood of the church. 

‘ Well, if those are the manners of officers with gold lace on their 
coats, I had rather live with poor devils in sheepskins,’ said Nanni, 
looking after the departing officer with no kindly expression. 

‘ Figliuolo mio, said his father, ‘ he is but a Frenchman; you 
can’t expect the barbari to have Roman manners. It is probable 
that he knows no better.’ 

Ninetta turned from one to the other speaker with an angry 
toss of the head, dilated nostrils, and a quivering lip, that showed 
that indignation was struggling in her with a strong disposition 
to burst into tears. 

* Oh, uncle, how can you talk in such a way! I am quite sure 
the French officer meant no offence. Different people have 
different manners, you know. Why should we expect French 
people to look and speak and move just like us?’ said Lucia, try- 
ing hard with her eyes to make her uncle and cousin understand 
that they were distressing Ninetta by their remarks. Then 
whispering to her friend, ‘ Never mind what they say. What dces 
it matter? Uncle always saysa deal morethan he means. You'll 
see, he’ll think no more of it.’ 
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* But it was not kind of him to speak of my damo in that 
way, remonstrated Ninetta, pouting and all but bursting into tears. 

‘ Figliuola mia, how should I know it was your damo? I 
would not ha’ said a word if I had known. But if I had a 
daughter F 

‘Look, look!’ cried Lucia, glad to seize on the diversion 
offered by the procession, which just at that moment began to 
show itself emerging from the open doors of the church; ‘there it 
comes ; I can just see the first banner—now—now—coming through 
the great door.’ 

All eyes were instantly and anxiously turned in the direction 
of the church; and the unlucky incident, which had threatened to 
mar the harmony of the little party, was happily lost sight of in 
matters of more immediately exciting interest. 


CHaptTer VI.’ 
THE PROCESSION. 


It was curious to observe the stilling effect which the first ap- 
pearance of the procession, so long waited for, exercised on the vast 
crowd that now densely thronged the piazza; strange too to note 
how very quickly, how almost simultaneously, every unit in the 
vast multitude became aware of the commencement of the expected 
show. There had been a good deal of noise in the piazza. It was 
a different sort of noise from that which would have arisen from a 
similarly assembled English crowd. There was no shouting, no 
voice raised in anger, and—special difference of all—no laughter. 
But every human being of the thousands there was talking, and 
the product was an enormous buzz, which, heard at sufficient dis- 
tance for the general effect of the whole, and not the particular 
effect of any portion, to be appreciated by the ear, went up in a 
great roar. And this roar was stilled utterly, as by a sudden 
striking dead of all the vast multitude, when the first banner was 
dimly visible a few feet within the great door, and then clearly 
visible as it passed the portal and emerged into the outer sunlight. 

It seemed as if the procession, like some strange and huge 
monster, crawling, flexible, as an enormous python, were issuing 
out of the darkness of a great cavern. But presently far glimmer- 
ing specks of light, capriciously moving, could be distinguished at 
greater distances within the cavernous depths, as the component 
parts of the monster procession were forming themselves into order 
within the church. The procession is not, however, completely 
and definitively formed into the order in which it will proceed 
to the Piazza Rusticucci till it commences to defile from: the 
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gallery at the foot of the great stairs of the Vatican. For the 
Pope and the Cardinals do not come from the church of St. Peter’s, 
but from the Sistine chapel in the Vatican. 

At the spot specified, the senior cardinal deacon, fully robed 
and with his mitre on his head, takes his seat between the Governor 
of Rome and the first papal Majordomo. The Cardinal has a rod 
in his hand; and so superintends the formation of the procession, 
while the Pope is saying mass in the Sistine chapel. When the 
mass is finished the Pope takes his place on (or in) that peculiar 
machine, invented and constructed for this special purpose, which 
is so contrived that the Pope, when raised with it on the shoulders 
of the trained men, who carry him during the procession, presents 
the appearance of one kneeling in front of a fald-stool, and holding 
the ostensory which contains the Holy Sacrament aloft in his hands. 
In fact he is sitting, and a support is contrived for his hands. It 
would indeed be very fatiguing, and probably impossible, for an 
aged man to remain in the required position for so long a time as 
the duration of the procession; and doubtless quite impossible for 
most men to continue for such a time the position of the hands 
with the ostensory in them. Hence the necessity for that arrange- 
ment which Carlyle in a well-known passage characterises ac- 
curately enough as doing scenic worship with a pasteboard tail. 
The pasteboard tail is of course covered with the enormously long 
train of the embroidered white satin mantle, the due and effective 
arrangement of which is the care of the first master of the cere- 
monies, to be performed with his own hands when the Pope at the 
end of the mass takes his place in the machine, and is ready to 
start on his journey. By the time he is brought down, the car- 
dinal deacon has got all ready for a start, and the procession begins 
to move; every individual in it carrying a wax candle in his hand, 
and singing a special form of service, composed for this occasion, 
to the due recital of which a bonus of fifty years’ indulgence is by 
special bull attached. 

The procession is opened by a troop of soldiers; and at the 
sides of it, at small intervals, the Pope’s runners, dressed in black 
with short laced surplices and purple cassocks, and with silver 
maces in their hands, see to the maintenance of regularity and 
good order. 

After the soldiers comes a huge cross borne aloft. Immediately 
after it walk in their black gowns, two and two, the children of the 
Apostolic Hospital of St. Michael. Next come the children of the 
Papal Foundling Hospital in white dresses. Then come ail the 
monastic bodies, those of the mendicant orders first, each society 
preceded by its own huge standard. 
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Those of the third order of St. Franciscans come first, thus 
occupying the position of greatest humility, precedence in a pro- 
cession being arranged by contraries. The bare-foot Augustines 
come next, with their leathern girdles and large rosaries hanging 
thereto by their sides. Then the long-bearded Capuchins, with 
rope girdles and rosaries. Nine other mendicant varieties follow, 
the last, i.e. the most honourable, place being reserved for the 
Dominicans. 

Did the reader ever chance to see a procession of mendicant 
friars? Itisa sight often to be seen on less magnificent occasions 
and scenes than those of the Corpus Domini at Rome, and it is a 
very remarkable one for any body who has a Lavaterish eye, or any 
phrenological notions. The shaven scalps of the bareheaded figures 
show the character of the heads and faces to the greatest advan- 
tage—or disadvantage, as it would be more accurate to say. And, 
with singularly few exceptions, the collection of revoltingly low 
types is quite extraordinary. From the almost idiotic expression 
resulting from the poor starved brow, flattened head, and receding 
chin, to the thin lips, eager eye, and conically-shaped skull that 
marks the fanatic; from the malignant scowl indicating unmis- 
takable hostility to all the world outside the cloister gate, to the 
pinched fox-like physiognomy telling of petty spite towards all 
within it ; and from the utter vacancy of simply animal existence, 
to the heavy jowl, gross pendant lips, and undeveloped forehead of 
the mere brutal sensualist, every most repellent variety of human 
type will be observed among the heavily draped figures, so listlessly 
dragging their lazy limbs in the long crawling line. Here and 
there a face and head may be seen that tell absolutely nothing; 
never one that indicates aught of elevation, or spirituality, or no- 
bility. In truth, how should there be such ? 

Next after the various-coloured bodies of mendicants come the 
non-mendicant monastic bodies, Cistercians, Olivetans, Benedictines, 
&c.—‘ black spirits and white, brown spirits and grey. The mem- 
bers of these bodies are invariably, looking at the body as a whole, 
less disagreeable-looking than their mendicant fellows. 

These are followed by the huge cross of the secular clergy of 
Rome, the pupils of the Pontifical seminary immediately after it, 
and behind them the priests of the fifty-four parishes of Rome. 

After them troop the canons of nine different capitular bodies. 
Certain small differences are observable in their costumes, indicat- 
ing to instructed eyes particular privileges, or immunities, or 
specialities of rank, the grants of this or that Pope to the body 
thus evidencing them, and the special object of pride and self- 
admiration to the possessors of bulls conferring such privileges. 
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Next come the chapters of the four minor basilicas, and then 
those of the three principal churches dignified with the title of 
patriarchal basilicas, 7.e. Santa Maria Maggiore, St. Pietro in Vati- 
cano, and St. Giovanni Laterano ; the place of honour and precedence 
being thus reserved to the Lateran Church, which boasts itself to 
be ‘omnium ecclesiarum mater et caput, even over the chapter 
of St. Peter’s. Each of these chapters is preceded, or followed, or 
accompanied by mace-bearers, and beadles, and standard-bearers, 
and a huge canopy of red and yellow cloth, under which the special 
relics preserved by the church to which each chapter belongs are 
carried. Every chapter has also an immense crucifix borne aloft 
and attended by a sacristan carrying a bell, which is rung every now 
and then ‘ to admonish the spectators to venerate the ensign of our 
redemption, or to invite them to stand out of the way, and let the 
procession pass.’ Every chapter has its bell; but the chapter of 
the Lateran, for greater and special dignity, has two. 

Then comes the Vice-Governor of Rome, in full episcopal cos- 
tume, with all the members and attendants of the court of the 
Cardinal Vicar. 

Then follow all the members of what is termed the ‘ Cappella 
Pontificia,’ which means what in the case of a lay prince would be 
called ‘his court.’ They are all duly enumerated and distinguished 
according to their proper precedence, and their varied costumes, 
in various works on the Pontifical ceremonies. But they are far 
too numerous for their titles to be rehearsed here, especially as 
whole columns of’ Ducange would be needed for the understanding 
of many of them. 

There are ‘abbreviators of the greater park,’ in purple silk 
cassocks, and large torches in their hands; auditors of the Holy 
Roman Rota; Apostolical subdeacons; ‘masters hostiary of the 
red rod;’ Archimandrites with lace and gold fringe, and thirty 
other bodies of persons or individuals, all with strange titles and 
gorgeously arrayed. Then come the cardinal deacons, followed by 
the cardinal priests, and lastly the cardinal bishops. And every 
cardinal has his long train carried by a trainbearer, and is attended 
by his household, and escorted by Swiss guards in their well-known 
medieval costume. The three ‘ Conservators of the Roman people’ 
in purple and gold come next. Then the Senator of Rome, with 
purple mantle, whose huge train is borne by two pages. The title 
of this last grandee always seems to me to be invested with a sort 
of ironical ‘ Last of the Mohicans’ or ‘ skeleton of the regiment’ 
sadness. The Senator of Rome—all that remains of such a Senate ! 

Then comes the Governor of Rome, quite a different thing, it 
will be observed, from his predecessor the Senator. The Senator is 
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a layman. Bat this latter, the Governor, is an ecclesiastic, as he 
who ‘governs ’in Rome naturally must be. And next to him 
marches the ‘Principe assistente al Soglio,’ one of the Roman 
princes who has the duty and the privilege of standing by the side 
of the Papal throne onall occasions of highceremony. He is clad 
in an ordinary black coat, but has a mantle fringed with lace, and 
carries, like all the rest, a lighted torch. 

Next come two high officials bearing censers with incense (we 
are nearing the culminating point now), and attendants bearing 
the vases of incense. Then the two first of the Papal masters of 
the ceremonies, followed by two Papal runners with silver maces, 
and then 

PontiFEX Maximus, 


the Pope—the Holy Father—‘ Servus servorum,’ the servant of the 
servants of God—the successor of St. Peter—the Vicegerent of 
Christ upon earth. 

He is borne aloft on the shoulders of men, in an apparently 
kneeling attitude, as has been said; and on either side of him are 
carried the immense white feather fans—flabelli the technical name 
of them is—carried by two of the private chamberlains, with two 
others of their colleagues at their side, to relieve them turn about 
in the work of carrying these strange and huge insignia of Papal 
state. Over the head of this ‘Servus servorum ’ is carried a large 
canopy of cloth of silver with flowing draperies adorned with the 
Papal arms, and richly ornamented with embroidery and lace and 
fringe of gold. The eight poles which support this canopy are 
borne from the Sistine Chapel as far as the first landing-place of the 
stairs by prelates in purple cassocks and mantles; thence to the 
vestibule of St. Peter’s by the pupils of the Austro-Hungarian 
College, in red cassocks; thence half way along the colonnade by 
the pupils of the Propaganda, in black and red cassocks; thence 
to the end of the colonnade by the pupils of the English College, 
all in black ; thence as far as the door of the Accoramboni Palace 
by the pupils of the Irish College, also in black ; thence to the 

‘convent of the Scolopi fathers, by eight priests appointed by the 
master of the ceremonies; thence all along the colonnade on the 
left the canopy is borne by representatives of the Florentine nation 
in full court dress; and from the end of the colonnade through 
the gallery on that side, which brings the procession back again to 
the church, the poles are taken in hand by deputies of the Sienese 
nation (for Siena was once upon a time counted as the capital of 
a ‘nation’ of its own); from them the pupils of the noble Papal 
academy receive the canopy, which is carried by these latter half 
way up the nave of the church; and there the Magistrates of 
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Rome take it, and carry it to the foot of the Papal altar, where the 
procession finally terminates. 

As soon as the scholars of the Austro-Hungarian College have 
got him on their shoulders, the guns at St. Angelo open fire and 
continue to roar at minute intervals till the procession has re-en- 
tered the church on its return. And all the bells ring out a trium- 
phant peal; in a very inharmonious and jangling manner, however — 
for, curiously enough, artistic bell-ringing is to be found in England 
alone of all the world. A crowd of other attendants surround the 
Pope, among them the physician-in-chief to his Holiness, and his 
chief chamberlain ; these two alone of all the procession not car- 
rying torches, ‘in order that they may have their hands free to 
assist the Pope should any sudden emergency require it.’ With 
them walk a ‘secret sweeper in cassock of serge with purple silk 
girdle, and laced with stripes of velvet with a border,’ and the 
Pope’s butler in an ordinary black coat. The members of the Papal 
choir also walk round the pontiff, singing the hymn Lauda Sion. 
Lastly the Apostolic protonotaries—‘ the three tufted prelates ; that 
is to say, the Auditor-General of the Reverend Apostolic Chamber, 
the Treasurer-General, and the Prefect of the Apostolic palaces ’— 
and the generals of the monastic orders, close the ecclesiastical part 
of the procession. The rear is brought up by as large a show of 
military as the Papal resources can furnish. 

One part of the ceremony, due to the care of an official who 
does not appear in the procession in person—the Pope’s gardener— 
must not be omitted; for itadds very materially to the picturesque 
effect of the whole scene. The entire route over which the pro- 
cession has to pass is thickly strewn with bay and other fragrant 
leaves, agreeable to more than one of the senses. 

Such was the procession which the immense crowd in the 
Piazza had assembled tosee. It was almost wholly a Roman crowd. 
For the vast numbers of foreign visitors, who throng the Eternal 
City in the winter and spring, and crowd to the Christmas and 
Easter celebrations, have almost all hurried off to the north, before 
the dog-days bring the great festival of Corpus Domini with them. 
A few old Roman habitués who have learned to do at Rome as 
Romans do and live as Romans live, a few foreign artists who 
have made Rome their permanent residence, remain. But speaking 
generally the ‘ forestieri’ may be said to have all gone their various 
ways, and to have left, during the summer months at least, Rome 
to the Romans, to live their own lives according to their own de- 
vices—devices which are, with respect to most matters appertaining 
to the conduct of life and the method of enjoying it, very different 


from our devices. 
(To be continued.) 





Finding his Level. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


WHEN a man emerges from the crowd of his fellows and climbs 
many degrees in the social scale, it is only the bigoted and un- 
charitable who deny his merits. If he becomes offensive, given to 
purse-pride or mock humility—the Scylla and Charybdis of ‘ self- 
made’ men—he is of course intolerable to everybody except the 
worshippers of wealth at any price; but if he keeps clear of these 
dangers, he is not only admitted into the upper circles, but it is 
generally allowed that he by right belongs to them ; that, though 
in a lower station of society, he was intended by nature for a higher, 
and as soon as opportunity occurred sprang like a bent sapling to 
his proper station. There is a phrase in the Church Catechism 
which has been perverted to imply that everybody is to be content 
with his position in life, and not to seek to rise above it ; but the 
most church-going people are free to confess that nature places 
some of us too low at first in the social scale, who indeed prove the 
fact by quickly emulating the sparks in flying upward. It is so 
far to their credit, since certain obstacles have to be overcome, but 
they are simply fulfilling a law of their being. 

Although this is allowed, strange to say the converse is never 
admitted. Every one who is placed by the accident of birth among 
the higher classes is expected to stop there, and concluded to be 
fit for his position; while to give it up is reckoned disgraceful. 
This want of logic is only to be paralleled in the cases of those 
who hold that evil thoughts, even though they bear no fruit, are 
almost as bad as evil deeds, and yet who assert at the same time 
that the Infernal Regions are paved with good intentions. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander: and if it is no good 
to intend a good thing which doesn’t come off, it is no harm to 
intend a bad thing that after all comes to nothing. Similarly, 
if it isnot unusual for persons to find themselves in a lower sphere 
than they feel themselves fitted for, nor wicked in them to change 
their places, why should it be strange to find low-class people 
among the higher grades, or disgraceful in them to drop down 
into positions where they feel at home and comfortable ? 

One of the disadvantages of an hereditary aristocracy is that 
vulgar dukes or scampish lords cannot sink out of sight into a 
lower and more congenial social atmosphere; which is ridiculous, 
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when even clergymen are now allowed to get rid of their orders. 
This anomaly is to no class more evident than to the tutors at our 
universities. The flower of our British upper-class youth come 
under their personal supervision, and they have perhaps the best 
opportunity of discerning the peonies from the roses. If they had 
only the strength of mind to inform a parent that his young Hopeful 
had better go to the Backwoods or the Bush, instead of attempt- 
ing to cut a figure in polite society, things would be made much 
more comfortable for everybody, but especially for the lad himself. 
As matters stand, he naturally brings discredit on the order to 
which he belongs by birth. Generally, to begin with, he ‘ marries 
beneath him,’ as it is called, though indeed this is scarcely possible ; 
and even, by rare good fortune, it sometimes happens that the girl 
of his choice, being honest and sensible, and suiting him in other 
respects much better than a fashionable bride, turns out to be his 
salvation. It is still more rarely that the poor fellow finds his level 
in an easy and natural manner; his ‘connections’ and the con- 
ventional opinion of ‘Society’ making his downward course as 
difficult as boulders in the bed of a descending stream. 

John Weybridge, of Gresham Coilege, Cambridge, was a man 
of this class, with whom, as his tutor, I had had as little com- 
munication as tutor and undergraduate well could have, even in a 
small college ; but in the end I was fated to know something more 
of him, which it seems to me, as bearing upon a considerable social 
question, it is worth while to tell. One great advantage to the 
readers of this narrative is that they will not have to listen to any 
account of the hero’s ancestors. Fortunately for them—or, as I 
honestly believe, for him—he had none living. He was placed in 
my hands, as it is sometimes called—though indeed I did not touch 
him with my finger-tips—by his uncle and guardian (who himeelf 
died within a year or so of our introduction), and I was informed by 
him that he had no other near relation. But, for all that, he had 
been brought up like other young men of the upper middle class, and 
enjoyed all their educational advantages. He had been at more 
schools indeed—and very expensive ones—-than it is usual for 
young gentlemen to go to, on account of the difficulty that was 
experienced in what may be called his acclimatisation. To set 
him down to Greek plays and Latin verse was indeed about as 
reasonable as to catch an adult North American Indian, and 
endeavour to interest him in the ‘ Eastern position,’ whether the 
Turkish one or the Ecclesiastical. I don’t think that even ‘ the 
Tone’ so boasted of by our public schools did poor Weybridge much 
good: for his was one of those constitutions that rejected tonics. 
Of course when he was at home he passed his holidays in the 
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stable: but that is nothing. About one-half of our adolescent 
aristocracy are worshippers of the horse—their favourite cult is 
spelt with an o—nor do they always succeed in even becoming 
‘ Gentlemen Jockeys ;’ but Weybridge’s nature inclined yet a step 
downwards. He was ‘horsey’ only to a limited extent; his 
moderate means probably conduced to this; but from the top of 
his bullet-head to the sole of his backsliding feet he was ‘ doggy.’ 
His playthings as a child must have been bull-pups, and as he grew 
older he only discarded them for the full-grown animal. Who 
that is acquainted with our universities but knows the class, and 
the inseparable link that connects it with the canine family? I 
think I see the young fellow now: a well-built man, broad in the 
shoulders, low in the forehead, thick in the neck, tight as to his 
legs—altogether, what is called by physiologists ‘ a fine animal ’— 
and witha bulldog attached to each of his heels.. They sometimes 
attached themselves to other people’s heels, or wherever they could 
lay hold of them. His college cap was always battered; he broke 
it over his knee when it was new—a sort of act of defiance of 
collegiate authority, as knights used to break their swords in sign 
that they owed no longer fealty; only this poor lad had never 
known what fealty was. In his mouth was a short pipe, which it 
was the one business of his life to ‘colour;’ und it is fair to say 
that he succeeded in it. It is said, and justly, that it is well for 
all young people when they evince any particular taste ; when they 
have a pursuit of their own—what in a lady’s case is called ‘an 
object in life;’ and John Weybridge possessed this. He was 
ardently attached to the Art of Self-Defence. In this respect he 
was born behind his time, which is allowed to be a great misfortune. 
Nobody under the rank of a peer can now indulge in cock-fighting 
(even then there are murmurs against him), and it is almost as 
bad to patronise the Prize Ring. There were Professors of the 
Noble Science still at Cambridge, but of course without university 
endowment. Indeed, the academical authorities looked very much 
askance at them; and it must be allowed that the few ministers 
‘of this ancient superstition who yet lingered amongst us were not 
calculated to please the academic eye. Broad in the shoulders, 
in the forehead ‘ villanous low,’ thick in the neck—in fact, except 
that they dressed in fustian and corduroys, and wore billycock hats, 
they were, every man jack of them, John Weybridges. One of the 
most ridiculous notions that were ever entertained, was, that it 
was unnatural for this poor fellow to consort with them, and a 
proceeding which demanded pains and penalties. It might just as 
well have been represented to the common duck that it was. not to 
join other ducks, or paddle about in dirty water. For my own 
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part, I pitied the young man whenever I saw him in my lecture- 
room (which was not often), and should have thought it very cruel 
to put him ‘ on’ in Thucydides or Euripides. He looked so very, 
very, very much out of his element. 

The only classical literature he ever studied was ‘ Boxiana, or 
the Oracle of the Ring,’ an Homeric record of great English 
battles, which I believe came out at that time in monthly numbers 
(but quite independent of the periodicals published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge). It was from this great 
work, I fancy, that he derived his notions of spelling; since in a 
written reply to a question respecting the Digamma, he spelt it 
thus—‘ Die gamer,’ and seems to have attributed to it some sort of 
heroic significance. The only Latin quotation with which I have 
any reason to suppose him to have been acquainted was Nunquam 
dormio, which is the motto of the famous sporting paper ‘ Bell’s 
Life.’ I do not deny that he possessed information, but it was of 
so peculiar a kind, that, in all the wide range of subjects selected 
for our present competitive examinations, I doubt if it would have 
gained him a single mark. He knew the least and greatest number 
of rounds by which Dutch Sam had gained his victories, and also 
how much Molyneux (a black boxer, I believe) weighed—down to 
an ounce—before each encounter. 

As to the more modern heroes of the Ring, he was (very literally ) 
hand and glove with them; and had, when an undergraduate, the 
honour of entertaining ‘ the Tipton Slasher’ for a week, when on a 
professional visit to the Eastern counties. 

Of course I only acquired this knowledge of Mr. Weybridge’s 
mode of life from hearsay, but I did get some practical corrobora- 
tion of it from a complaint that was made to me officially by his 
college bedmaker, and which I believe to be unique in its way. 
She found a difficulty in cleaning his apartment from the fact that 
he had had it laid down with turf! instead of a carpet, for the 
greater convenience of his ‘ set-to’s’ or sparring matches. If poor 
John Weybridge had been a man of acres, this method of furnish- 
ing might have been set down to eccentricity in a ‘ landed’ direc- 
tion, and therefore one not altogether to be reprobated ; and at all 
events his mode of life would not have injured his material 
interests; but, as matters were, it wanted a good deal more money 
than he could afford. His little fortune—doubtless with the best 
intentions—had been largely trenched upon with the view of 
giving him a good education; it had been squandered in the 

1 I remember a somewhat similar case, where a very unpopular young gentleman, 


having left his rooms for the day, found them turned into a vegetable garden—two 
feet deep of earth planted with onions; but then he had given no orders to that effect. 
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futile attempt at making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ; whereas, 
if he had been taught only to read and write and chalk up a score 
upon a board, his guardian might have set him up in a public- 
house in a grassy neighbourhood, and felt that he had done his 
duty by him. It is true he could only read and write and cipher, 
as it was, but the attempt to teach him other things had been as 
costly as though it had succeeded, while it had also given him 
habits of extravagance. I have reason to believe that this young 
gentleman spent almost all his slender patrimony during his 
university career, and had nothing to show for it beyond half a 
dozen genuine bull-terriers, and one doubtful St. Bernard. There 
was never a more clear or a more literal case of a man’s going to 
the dogs. To be sure he had secured the friendship of the Tipton 
Slasher, and one or two other eminent members of the Prize Ring ; 
but it is doubtful whether the bond between him and them was 
strong enough to bear the pressure of adversity ; if he had had a 
public-house settled upon him, as I have suggested, they would 
have stuck to him, and he would have had his .friends around him 
from first to last. But, as it was, poor John Weybridge, Esq., 
became as friendless as he was penniless, and eventually ‘ went 
under,’ and was heard of no more. 

The memory of him alone remained, and still smelt and 
blossomed in certain university circles, where the ferret and the 
badger are held in as high honour as the crocodile and the Brahma 
bull among the natives of the East. For, to do him justice, the 
man was honest after his kind, and would have made an incor- 
ruptible stud groom of a racing stable, or as a publican would 
have sold his beer as it came from the brewer; and indeed, I-may 
say generally of doggy men-~so far as they have come under my 
special notice—that they are on the whole less given to deceive 
than horsey men, perhaps from the absence of the necessary acute- 
ness. Besides being honest he was brave, or at all events possessed 
that attribute of evil omen to him, so far as his educational career 

was concerned, called ‘ pluck.’ 
. I remember an adventure of his which put his courage 
beyond question, and at the same time illustrated the close con- 
nection that existed between himself and the canine race. There 
was a certain granary in Cambridge so infested with rats, that for 
some time they had made the place almost useless for the purpose 
for which it was designed ; but just as Whittington found his cats a 
mine of wealth by sending them toa foreign market, so did the pro- 
prietor of this establishment derive advantage from his rats at the 
hands of some very exceptional customers. Mr. Weybridge, and 
some young friends of similar tastes, cee at a high price the 
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rights of sporting over the granary floors, and the rats were 
allowed to have their fill like pheasants in a preserve, in return for 
the amusement they afforded. On one occasion battle had been 
arranged for, the principal apartment had been ‘ baited’ with a fine 
supply of grain, the rats had fallen to, and then the holes of egress 
had been stopped up. It was computed that about six hundred rats 
were indulging a false confidence, and getting too fat to live in 
Mr. Miller’s granary. Mr. John Weybridge was not altogether, it 
seems, deficient in imagination ; for, picturing in his mind’s eye this 
charming scene, and himself in the middle of it, the temptation of 
anticipating the treat which should have been by rights reserved 
for self and friends proved too great for him; he resolved to enter 
upon the adventure alone—save for the company of his favourite 
and inseparable black-and-tan terrier Jacko. It was a selfish as 
well as an ambitious act; and, like Julius Cesar, grievously did 
our hero suffer for it. Waking, no doubt, from heavenly dreams 
of gigantic rats and ‘ varmint ’ dogs, he took his way early in the 
morning of the proposed battle to the scene of action, opened the 
granary door, let himself and Jacko in, and turned the key 
behind him. He had a handy bludgeon, and Jacko had (at that 
time) his teeth, and these were all their weapons. So soon as the 
two allies appeared the six hundred scuttled away to their holes, 
and found them stopped; then they turned round (ratted), stood 
at bay, and finally attacked their assailants; their motto was no 
longer Sauve qui peut, but ‘ Death to tyrants.’ 

Mr. John Weybridge used to describe the attack of the rats 
as little inferior in audacity to the Balaclava Charge, which, by a 
curious coincidence, consisted, it will be remembered, of the same 
number of assailants. They flew at him and Jacko, tooth and 
claw, and both man and dog must have felt that their work was 
cut out before them. With the second blow of his bludgeon, Mr. 
John Weybridge killed Jacko. Under ordinary circumstances he 
would have thought considerably less of killing a human fellow- 
creature—such as a ‘Bargee’—and the sad mischance for the 
moment overwhelmed him. Even in that supreme moment, with 
angry rats holding on to him everywhere, and climbing up him in all 
directions like flies, a pathetic thought passed through his mind. 
He knew that the dog was dead (for he never hit anything twice), 
and he resolved to have him stuffed. He did not know at that 
time how small was the chance of his ever being able to pay that 
last sad tribute to his faithful companion’s memory; but after ten 
minutes of hot combat, during which he laid about him like a 
Paladin, and with all the fury of revenge, he began to fear that 
his foes were very literally ‘too many for him,’ and, fighting as he 
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fled, hewetreated to the door. But the key which, in his desire for 
solitary slaughter, he had turned, was rusty, and refused to move, 
and, in his desperate efforts to release himself, broke in the lock. 
It seemed that nothing remained for him but to sell his life as 
dearly as he could, and that that granary would prove his grave. 
He still fought on, but his war cry was now ‘ Help, Help!’ which 
he uttered with every blow he struck. He was bitten in a 
hundred places; his clothes hung on him like rags, and the rats 
hung on him too; some of them about his very ears. It was 
scarcely possible to imagine a more terrible death than seemed to 
await him. Many men would have succumbed to the very horror 
of their position, independently of the loss of blood which would 
have exhausted a less powerful frame; but John Weybridge stuck 
to his work, like the rats themselves, and was eventually rescued 
—only just in time. Some early risers, hearing his cries, broke in 
the door, and found him half dead, though fighting still, with his 
dead dog beside him, but not—no, ‘not the six hundred.’ He had 
killed about a third of them, and the other four hundred would 
have certainly killed him but for that timely aid. It was the only 
occasion on which he was ever known to confess that he had had 
enough of rats. 

It was nearly ten years after John Weybridge had left college, 
and three generations of undergraduates had almost swept the re- 
collection of him from my mind, before I set eyes on him again. 
He had quitted Cambridge without a degree—in fact, had made no 
efforts to obtain one—and every Gresham man had lost sight and 
sound of him, when I came upon the poor fellow in a wholly unex- 
pected yet very commonplace fashion. I was bound one afternoon 
for Cambridge from London, but had the misfortune to miss my 
train at the Great Eastern Station ; it was then called Shoreditch, 
and a very unattractive spot it was, especially as regarded its re- 
freshment-room ; indeed I think it had none, or I could otherwise 
lave hardly gone elsewhere, in such a neighbourhood, in search of 
a midday meal, which I certainly did. I found a rather large and 
tolerably clean coffee-house hard by, and, walking into the public 
room, sat down and ordered a mutton chop. The man who took 
the order was a head waiter of the ordinary type, consequential, 
gravé, and evidently with a weight upon his mind like a bishop 
who is thinking of throwing up his temporalities for conscience’ 
sake; but the man who brought the chop was John Weybridge. 
I felt sure of this at once, though his white tie and black attire 
gave him the appearance of a sporting undertaker, and the napkin 
on his arm suggested an infant funeral job; broad as ever in the 
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shoulders, low in the forehead, thick in the neck—I looked down 
quite naturally at his heels for the brace of bull-dogs; they were 
not there, of course; but I still kept my eyes upon the carpet from 
motives of delicacy. I thought it would be very painful to him 
that I should seem to recognise him, and I was casting about in 
my mind as to what I should say, and how I should perhaps be 
able to give him some little assistance in his fallen fortunes: for 
being a Gresham man—though I could hardly have called him an 
old pupil—he had obviously a claim upon me. To my surprise 
and relief he was, however, the first to speak. 

*T hope I see you well, Mr. Dactyl.’ 

‘ Quite well, Mr. Weybridge. And you? 

‘Never better, sir. Indeed, I may say, never so well.’ 

There was so much significance in his tone, that I knew at 
once that he was referring to the suitability of his present mode of 
life, so I had no hesitation in referring to it. 

‘I am sorry things have not gone well with you, in a material 
point of view.’ 

‘ Well—thank you, Mr. Dactyl—but I am not sure that I my- 
self am sorry. The work here is hard at times, but not always, 
and one enjoys one’s holidays all the better—as I have heard you 
say—when one has work to do. The neighbourhood is very 
lively [I knew he meant ‘sporting”] and there are some good 
fellows with whom I feel quite at home. We have our Sunday 
out, and the half-holiday movement is a great boon to us. And 
then, except in business hours, one needn’t put on any company 
manners, which of course is a great comfort.’ 

I could not help smiling at this, for, to say truth, he had never 
greatly inconvenienced himself in that way ; he understood what 
my face meant at once. 

* Ah, sir. said he, * you don’t know what it is to feel like a fish 
out of water, as I did all my life until my money was gone, 
and I found myself in my proper position. I can enjoy myself now 
in my own way without bringing discredit on anybody. Of course 
I regret the money that has been thrown away upon my Greek and 
stuff—you remember my yp, heaven, yévorto, forbid; and my 
peyas, peyasa, peyar, I dare say.’ 

‘Yes, my dear Mr. Weybridge,’ said I, smiling, ‘ and also your 
difficulty about the Persians with their variegated trousers—as to 
which word in the original stood for that famous people, and 
which for their garments; I am afraid we didn’t do you much good 
at Gresham.’ 

‘Well, sir, to speak frankly, not one halfpenny-worth. I 
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wasted my substance in hard words and soft living; but there, 
that fight is over, and the sponge is thrown up. Let us say no 
more about it.’ 

There was a manliness about him that went home to one’s 
heart far more than any complaining would have done. 

‘If you are in want of any material assistance, Mr. Weybridge,’ 
said I, ‘I hope you will allow your old college tutor : 

‘Nay, sir, nay,’ interrupted he quickly; ‘you are very kind, 
but I need nothing of that sort. I have enough for my require- 
ments, and even keep a couple of dogs’ (he pronounced the word 
‘ dawgs,’ as he always used to do) ‘that I will back, for rats, 
against any two in Christendom. If I could have foreseen this 
meeting I would have kept you a tarrier pup Coming, sir, 
coming.’ This last remark was in answer to a cry of ‘ waiter!’ 
from a distant table, which I perceived he treated in quite a pro- 
fessional way; that is, instead of waiting, he was the cause of 
waiting in other people. 

‘Well,’ said I, rising from my seat, ‘ though you refuse to let 
me be of any material service, Mr. Weybridge, there must be some- 
thing surely that I can do for you. Can I send you any books ?’ 

‘ Oh dear, no,’ answered he precipitately ; ‘I have had quite 
enough of them. The Sporting Times of a Sunday is as much as 
I can get through in the way of literature. But there 7s some- 
thing; I do miss the old Gresham Audit Ale, and that’s a fact. 
If you would send me half a dozen ?’ 

‘You shall have half a dozen dozen by Saturday,’ cried I, ‘ or 
my name is not Decimus Dactyl.’ And so, with a hearty hand- 
shake, tutor and pupil parted. I sent him his ale, of course; and 
he replied in a few words of thanks, the spirit of which excused 
the spelling. I have never set eyes on him from that hour; but 
the memory of our last meeting abides with me. I see him now 
waving his napkin in sign of farewell, and, though his thoughts 
were on my going away, crying ‘ Coming, coming’ to the other 
man; a picture that had its pathetic as well as its humorous side. 
_ But I have seen scores of men at College since who remind 
me of John Weybridge, and who certainly had no more business 
there than he. 








An Amateur Assassin. 


THOMAS DE Quincey has graphically recorded the experiences of 
an English opium-eater, and Théophile Gautier has almost as well 
described the sensations of a French eater of Hashish; but, as far 
as I am aware—and my researches have been tolerably extensive— 
no non-professional Englishman has hitherto noted down the results 
of experiments made with the latter drug. In ‘ Monte Christo,’ as 
most persons will remember, Dantes, the hero, on more than one 
occasion makes use of it. The effects, as described by Dumas, 
were, however, of so’ surprising a nature that I considered them to 
be simply the creations of the novelist’s imagination ; until, on 
reading some fragmentary works by Théophile Gautier, I stumbled 
upon an apparently veracious description ofa visit paid by the author 
to a certain ‘Club of the Hashishins’ in Paris. This discovery, 
bringing to my remembrance the circumstances related by Dumas 
pere, particularly impressed me; and I determined, so soon as I 
should have found out a little more about the matter, to experi- 
mentalise in the character of an amateur assassin on my own 
account. It is, I suppose, scarcely necessary to explain that the 
word ‘assassin’ originally meant nothing more than an eater of 
Hashish ; that, in a more confined sense, it signified a follower of 
the fanatic brigand, the Old Man of the Mountains, who gave the 
narcotic to his disciples in order to prime them for the execution of 
his projects; and that it is only by the natural association of these 
two ideas that the word has become synonymous with a stealthy 
murderer. For my own part, I cannot imagine a dose of the drug 
producing either murderous proclivities, or any other incitements 
to violent mischief; but doubtless, like opium, it acts in different 
ways upon different persons. 

The Hashish of the Arabs is only, as far as I can discover, the 
‘ resinous exudation of the Cannabis Indica, or Indian Hemp plant. 
Perhaps, before being used, this resin may be mixed with some sac- 
charine matter in order to hide its naturally bitter taste; and 
possibly, in some localities, the stalks of the plant may he chewed 
in their raw state: but a reference to sundry works on Materia 
Medica convinced me that the peculiar properties of the prepara~ 
tion, whatever it may be, reside solely in the resin, and that the 
Extractum Cannabis Indice of the British Pharmacopeia would 
suit my purpose quite as well as any other form of the drug. The 
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extract I made use of for my experiments was prepared in the 
orthodox way by the maceration for seven days, in four pints of 
spirit, of one pound of the flowering tops of the female plant, the 
result being pressed and the mass distilled, and afterwards eva- 
porated, by means of a water-bath, to the consistency of thick 
treacle. The colour was a very dark olive green, and the taste 
slightly, but by no means nauseously, bitter. 

A further consultation of medical works made me come to the 
conclusion that English doctors know very little about the drug. 
Doctor O’Shaughnessy, who may be said to have introduced it into 
this country, saw marked results in a Hindoo who had swallowed less 
than half a grain of the extract; but in England he had given ten 
or twelve grains with impunity. Doctor Fronmuller, indeed, con- 
sidered that eight grains of the extract was the smallest useful 
dose for a European; but Doctor Garrod and others were of opinion 
that a much smaller quantity was sufficient for most persons. 
Puzzled by this disagreement of the doctors, I felt justified in 
beginning operations very catitiously, and in taking only a quarter 
of a grain of the extract to commence with. Dumas represents 
Dantes as unconcernedly administering half a tea-spoonful, and 
Gautier himself leaves his readers to infer that he took a somewhat 
similar amount at the ‘ Club of the Hashishins.’ I am not aware 
how much Mr. B. Taylor took at Damascus; but, had I put my 
trust in Doctor Fronmuller or in Alexandre Dumas, and boldly 
swallowed eight grains to begin with, I am convinced that no second 
dose would have been necessary, and that my experiments would 
have speedily come to an untimely end. My first attempt was in- 
effectual, and no true symptoms appeared until I had, by slow 
. degrees, materially increased the dose; so that several days elapsed 
- before my object was attained. 

One evening, after I had taken a grain and a half on the 
previous day, I swallowed two grains of the extract at eleven 
o'clock, up to which time I had been smoking since halt-past eight. 
1 had before that period eaten a substantial dinner: and, after the 
dose, I resumed my pipe and smoked and wrote until half-past 
one. I was engaged on some involved statistics, but I found my 
brain to be perfectly clear, and I wrote with unusual speed and 
facility. At half-past one I desisted from work, and, feeling no 
effects from the operation of the drug, I took a pill containing 
three-quarters of a grain of the extract. made up with liquorice. I 
then went upstairs and read in bed for a hour, when, as I felt 
drowsy, I extinguished the light. Although I was drowsy, I was 
by no means anxious to go to sleep. I was drowsy, inasmuch as 
thought about business matters, or, indeed, about anything in 
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particular, was irksome to me; but I was not: in the least sleepy, 
for I was not a bit inclined to close my eyes. In this condition I 
lay for some minutes, feeling supremely comfortable and immensely 
contented with myself, until at last the action of the Hashish began 
to manifest itself. 

The earliest symptom was a consciousness of abnormal, or 
rather of absolutely preternatural, clear-headedness and capacity 
for reasoning. I became more than doubly sensitive. Sight, 
hearing, and especially feeling, were wonderfully acute, and I 
seemed, if I may use the expression, to be living rather than 
simply existing. I also experienced a most delightful sensation of 
slightly increased warmth over the whole body, with the excep- 
tion of the stomach. I felt as though I had just left the hot 
chamber of a Turkish bath, or as though I were sitting in the sun 
on a hot August day. I experienced, too, a sowpgon of * pins and 
needles’ in the extremities. It was no more than the merest 
soupcon, but it was sufficient to impart to the general pleasure 
just that dash of pain which is necessary to make the former ab- 
solutely perfect. Nothing more luxuriously delicious than this 
passive condition can be possibly conceived. I could have be- 
stirred myself, but I would not: and gradually, like the colours of 
a waning rainbow, earth and the things of the earth died away 
from my mind and were forgotten. The moon shone full mm at my 
window, and my eyes were open: but I only saw in imagination. 
Like shadows on a mist, but far more real, soft dreams of beauty 
slowly rose before me; soft dreams in which I took a part, and 
stood amid the phantom children of my brain. Now I was 
wandering in a sunlit glade, beneath whispering trees in which 
the birds were singing more sweetly than a choir of nightingales. 
Now I was standing on a cloud-set peak, and gazing, Jike a 
monarch, on the world of rivers, fields, and forests far below; and 
now I flew up—up through endless space, and drank the wine-like 
ether of the stars. 

I felt that I could no longer be mortal. There was really no 
longer anything mortal about me: I was simplyaspirit. I believe 
indeed that at this stage I should have proved almost insensible to 
pain; at all events, I absolutely forgot that I possessed such a thing 
as a body which was lying in bed, and breathing the smoky atmo- 
sphere of London. 

In my room hangs a copy of Huskisson’s picture, ‘O come unto 
these yellow sands:’ and to my mind that picture became a 
reality. I, with the sea-uymphs, was bathing in the night-spray 
on the golden beach; I heard their songs and their laughter ; 
they spoke to me; I was their boon companion. Thought 
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appeared to have become fact, so startlingly vivid was every im- 
pression, and so natural was every circumstance. After a time, 
during which hundreds of visions rapidly succeeded each other, the 
spirit of my dreams changed. Hitherto my brain had been 
poetical : now it became wildly absurd. Everything seemed to be 
irresistibly comic, and every thought assumed a comic guise. Life 
was a grand joke, and the mere idea of existence made me laugh 
boisterously. I was really laughing too, for the tears rolled down 
my cheeks. I could not help it, for everything was so unutter- 
ably absurd and humorous. Now a ragged brace of crook-nosed 
cronies danced a fantastic witches’ frolic in front of me and made 
the most extraordinary grimaces ; and now a duck, with a bill at 
least a yard in length, positively burst out into a broad grin and 
warmly congratulated me on the comicality of life. I absolutely 
laughed myself into a perspiration. My brain seemed like the 
stage of Drury Lane Theatre during the performance of a 
harlequinade. It was all springs, trapdoors, laughter-provoking 
faces, and rampant absurdity, continually moving and continually 
changing. Then everything would fall together, like the frag- 
ments in a kaleidoscope, and whirl round in a furious blaze of 
colour till E was quite dizzy. Thought—that is to say, connected 
thought—had become impossible, unless by a vigorous effort I 
awoke myself fora moment. But the quick succession of visions 
was too amusing and too enthralling for me to desire to avoid it. 
I gave myself up entirely to the influence of the Hashish: I could 
only lie passively. Little ugly imps, red-faced, active, and gleeful 
like the hobgoblins of German fairy tales, clustered round me, 
offering flowers and scents. Everywhere laughter seemed to echo. 
Now I felt my legs once more; but they were heavy. My feet 
were transformed into pyramids of lead on which I imagined 
myself to be standing. For a moment I could not move. Should 
I remain thus for ever like the pyramids of Gizeh? Then I 
became a tree, of which my legs were the curiously twisted roots, 
my arms and head the branches, and my body the trunk. Birds 
came and settled on me; the wind whistled through me; I felt 
the sun shining. Suddenly there was a new alteration, and I 
became a fantastic giant, half flesh and wood, and half iron, and 
of immense proportions. My breath was a sulphurous flood of 
smoke: I was pleased with my power; and breathed and roared 
like a mad steam-engine. Again I dwindled to my natural size, 
and floated gently through the night air to a huge and brilliantly 
lighted cavern, in which wonderful strains echoed from a large 
organ that stood at the further end in the dim distance. Gnomes 
and imps dressed in bright colours were the audience: immense 
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moths, with jewelled wings and eyes like emeralds, clung to the 
diamond stalactites of the dark gold-seamed rock above; and 
delicious perfumes were wafted to me from the cool depths of the 
eave. But it was the music that particularly charmed me. In 
comparison with other music it Was as reality to a map. It was 
inarticulate speech ; it was natural painting. It described love, 
hope, sorrow, and despair; it depicted beauty, absurdity, and 
ugliness. Never, until that moment, did I know the power of 
sound; never, until that moment, had I heard music that deserved 
the name. 

I need not further chronicle these wonderful hallucinations. 
My memory is full of them; but were I to write for a week I 
could not describe the hundredth part of the visions which sv 
rapidly succeeded each other. All were entirely disconnected 
from the rest and perfectly distinct: all were equally vivid: 
all afforded me equal pleasure. Ultimately I went to sleep, and 
next morning awoke as hungry as a starved hound, and feeling as 
well as I had ever felt in my life. There was no lassitude, no 
headache, no nervousness; nothing of any sort unpleasant. 

Doctor Pereira calls Hashish a soother of pain, a narcotic, an 
intoxicant, and a sudorific. Bentley and others say that its general 
effects are similar to those of opium, but without the dryness of 
tongue, constipation, headache, and loss of appetite consequent 
upon the administration of the latter. I agree in the main; 
but I cannot say that with me Hashish causes no dryness of the 
tongue. When I am under its influence I feel dryness both of the 
tongue and of the lips: and this fact remained unaltered on one 
particular occasion when, during the period, I took frequent 
draughts of ale with the object of removing the symptom. On 
recovering, I am invariably refreshed and very hungry ; and never 
have experienced the slightest imaginable inconvenience from the 
use of the narcotic, except the dryness. From this it must not 
be gathered that I have habitually eaten Hashish, for such is not 
the case. For experimental purposes, and once or twice only from 
motives of curiosity, have I indulged in it; and I believe that 
its continued use would be as destructive to the nervous system as 
is that of opium. Although the various preparations of the hemp 
plant are used as narcotics almost all over the world, it does not 
appear that English doctors know enough about the peculiarities of 
Cannabis Indica to be very willing to use it, except in mild doses 
for one or two special disorders. I have no doubt that to a 
man suffering, say, from rheumatic fever, a dose would be of great 
value both as a soother, a sudorific, and a narcotic: and I believe 
that in certain forms of hypochondria it would work wonders, for 
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it takes one’s thoughts away from one’s self at the time, and pro- 
vides food for a certain amount of thought in the future. In 
England, however, it may almost be said that it is never employed 
to produce pleasant hallucinations except occasionally in cases of 
delirium tremens. Most medical men, even those who have not 
tried it, will agree that Hashish is capable of exerting powerful 
and astonishing effects as a narcotic; but the majority of the 
profession is frightened by the uncertain and varying action of 
the drug, and discards Cannabis Indica in favour of opium. The 
objection doubtless has great weight in it, for the physical and 
nervous constitution of the patient, and more particularly the 
quality and quantity of what he eats, drinks, and smokes, suffice 
very materially to influence the results of a given dose; hut, on 
the other hand, it may be reasonably urged that this necessary dis- 
advantage is one which, perhaps in a less degree, is shared by 
opium ; and that it is practically increased by the very variable 
quality of the Hashish obtainable in this: country. As I have 
already noticed, it is to the resin that the plant owes its peculiar 
properties: and it is stated that only plants grown in the East, 
and particularly in India, produce this resin in any quantity ; 
although botanists agree that the species employed is in fact 
identical. with the common hemp. This conclusion seems to make 
it certain that the locality and temperature in which the Cannabis 
is grown immensely influence the potency of the resultant extract. 
In India the leaves and stalks are at certain seasons covered with 
resinous exudation, which, according to Pereira, is collected by 
men in leather dresses, who run rapidly through the hemp-fields 
until their garments are thickly coated with it. There must 
therefore be considerable exudation; but Doctor Christison, who 
once grew some hemp in Edinburgh for experimental purposes, 
reported that his plants produced no appreciable amount of it. 
The inference, thus strengthened, is borne out by the circumstance 
that, in India and the East, the plants of certain definite places 
are particularly sought after; Nepaul, Herat, and Persia being the 
most celebrated of these localities. Probably, therefore, if uni- 
formly good hemp were obtainable in England, the extract as a 
medicine would have a fairer chance of obtaining the popularity 
which, I am sure, it deserves. 

Subsequent experiments with Hashish showed me that a 
similar dose always produced a similar effect, provided that I were 
not disturbed. My pulse, which is ordinarily about sixty-six, rises 
to a hundred and ten or a little more ; and my pupils become con- 
siderably dilated during the time that I am under the full influence 
of the drug. To one friend I have administered rather more than 
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two grains of the extract a couple of hours before dinner, without 
effect ; and to another I have given a grain and a half with most 
marked results. I find in my own case the best method of 
becoming thoroughly influenced is to take my dose an hour and 
a half before a heavy meal. The effects then supervene im- 
mediately after eating, and generally last for nearly a couple of 
hours. 

Were the Ancients, I wonder, acquainted with the virtue of the 
drug? Herodotus, a notorious liar, says that the Scythians used 
to throw cannabin seeds on hot stones, and enjoy the aromatic 
vapour until exhilarating effects were produced. ‘The seeds are, 
unfortunately, not narcotic; and the historian probably mistook 
the flowering tops of the plant for them. But Doctor Royle, with 
some plausibility, suggests that when Helen in the house of 
Menelaus gave Telemachus ‘ Nepenthes, she administered some 
preparation of Indian hemp which she had received from an 
Egyptian. Galen and Dioscorides declared that the juice of the 
seeds was an alleviator of pain in the ear; and several of the old 
medical writers quote the assertion with approval. 


Such is Hashish; a sweet giver of delicious oblivion; a generous 
parent of delightful dreams. Under its influence the poet becomes 
a Dante, the artist a Doré, and the musician more than a Handel 
or a Mozart. And yet it is said to have made the disciples of the 
Old Man of the Mountain bloodthirsty ; and, in the form of Bang, 
it actually does afford to Orientals a prompting to the commission 
of any and every crime. Perhaps I am not of a violent nature: 
certainly I have no inducement to commit a murder; and pro- 
bably a man’s inborn tastes in a great measure direct the effect 
that Hashish will exert on his physical and mental faculties. 
Could the amateur assassin remember the sublime poetry, the 
heavenly harmonies, or the wonderful pictures that crowd into his 
brain, while he lies, overcome by the luxurious influence ; and 
were he able to commit them to paper and to canvas,—I can quite 
understand that he might ensure for himself temporary fame, if 
not absolute immortality ; but anything more foreign to the effects 
of the drug than the ‘ creation of unpleasantness,’ either in thought, 
word, or deed, I cannot conceive. 

W. LAIRD-CLOWES. 





Juliet, 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 


CuaPteR XXV. 
ERNESTINE’ REVENGE. 
‘But, Madame !’ 

‘It is of no use your saying any more, Ernestine. I tell you I 
have quite made up my mind; here is your month’s wages, and 
you can have the cart to take your box to the station to meet the 
four o’clock train.’ 

‘But, Madame, to send me away like this after so many years ! 
it is unjust, it is infame!’ stammered poor Ernestine, almost in 
tears. It was in Mrs. Blair’s little morning-room, after breakfast, 
that this conversation took place. ‘Have you no fault to find 
with me, Madame, and yet to send me away like this?’ 

‘ Yes, Ernestine ; it is because Mr. Lamplough says you are im- 
pertinent to him : 

‘Aha! so it is ce gros Monsieur who does this for me!’ 

‘ That is not the way to speak,’ answered her mistress angrily. 
‘I wish that Mr. Lamplough shall be spoken of with the greatest 
respect in this house—and, my good girl, I will give you a first- 
rate character; you will easily get another place.’ 

‘ It is not that, Madame,’ answered Ernestine indignantly ; ‘ cer- 
tainement, that I shall get another place I am not at all afraid ; 
but it is the cruelty of Madame to send me away like this after 
that I have served her for seven years, and done so many things 
for her which no one else could do; it is Madame who will suffer, 
not myself.’ 

‘ Very true, Ernestine, almost whimpered Mrs. Blair; ‘I don’t 
know how I shall manage without you. ButI can’t help myself. 
Do go, like a good girl, without a fuss.’ 

‘Is Madame then determined to sacrifice me, an old servant, 
an old friend like me, to Monsieur—Monsieur Lamplou ? ’ 

‘I must send you away, Ernestine—don’t look so savagely at 
me——’ For Ernestine, whose southern blood was well up, stood 
looking almost menacingly at her mistress, ‘ Here, go upstairs and 
get that black silk dress with the bugle trimmings I had last 
winter. I will give it you, Ernestine; and for goodness’ sake let us 
part friends,’ added Mrs. Blair, almost imploringly. 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed the girl, with a little snorting laugh of con- 
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tempt, ‘ what do I want with your old black silk dress that is all 
frayed at the flounces, and worn to holes at the sleeves! keep your 
dress, Madame—je m’en fiche bien! and I go, Madame, as you order 
me; but remember,’ she added, turning round at the door and look- 
ing back at her warningly, ‘ remember that you will be very sorry 
for this; you will perhaps wish, some day, you had not turned 
Ernestine out of the doors like a chien !’ 

‘Most impertinent!’ exclaimed Mrs. Blair, rising from her 
chair, trembling with passion ; but Ernestine had already left the 
room. 

With a beating heart the girl ran along the passage. She 
had talked lightly but the day before, it is true, of leaving Mrs. 
Blair’s service, but it was a very different thing to be thus turned 
away at a moment’s notice from the house which had been to her 
a very comfortable home for so many years. And then Ernestine 
had always thought that Mrs. Blair would do something sub- 
stantial for her when she left—give her a sum of money sufficient 
to enable her to start ashop, or to buy the goodwill of some dress- 
maker’s business. Nor had her expectations been altogether un- 
reasonable. 

During the course of her seven years’ service, Ernestine had 
done many things for her mistress which did not come strictly 
within the duties of a lady’s-maid. 

There was that little incident of the letter, for instance; and 
there had been many little watchings and spyings, and faithful re- 
portings of overheard conversations; in all of which transactions 
Ernestine had staunchly adopted Mrs. Blair’s interests as her own, 
and had carried through the little intrigues demanded of her with 
the utmost discretion and with a secrecy which, considering her 
sex and her class, was perfectly miraculous. 

Mrs. Blair had frequently hinted to her that some reward for 
these many faithful and valuable services would one day be in 
store for her. 

* When you want to marry or settle down in life, Ernestine, 
you will find that I shall be your friend,’ she had said more than 
once to her; thereby raising many hopes in her attendant’s bosom 
—hopes which had now been so cruelly and ruthlessly blighted. 

Running along the passage, she all but tumbled into the de- 
voted James’s outstretched arms. 

‘Whither away?’ said that gentleman poetically—quoting 
from the last number of the penny journal which he had just been 
studying. 

‘Ah, do not stop me, Monsieur Jams! I must go and pack 
my boxes.’ 
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‘Pack! why, who’s a~going away’?’ 

‘It is I myself!’ cried Ernestine, pointing tragically to her 
chest. ‘I go—I am sent away this very day—I know not where I 
shall repose myself this night! Alas, my poor Jams! you may 
well look au désespoir, for here you see a terrible instance of the 
ungratefulness of those we serve. Madame has sent me away!’ 

‘Sent you away, Mam’zell !’ stammered James; ‘ what for ?’ 

* Ah, you may well ask,’ said she, shrugging her shoulders; ‘ car, 
moi, je n’en sais rien. I know not—it is what I have told you, it 
is ce scélérat, Lamplou.’ 

‘Old Lamps! what has he had to do with it ?’ 

* He does hate me—he is going to marry Madame, and he is 
determined to ruin me.’ 

‘I’m blessed if I'll brush his clothes or black his old boots any 
more!’ 

‘But I blame not him!’ said Ernestine, spreading out her 
hands with fine Christian magnanimity ; ‘ I blame not him—it is 
only an animal! but it is Madame who does turn me out, it is she 
who has made me the blood to boil. Mais je m’en vengerai!’ added 
Ernestine between her teeth, and clenching her little brown fists 
savagely. ‘Don’t you stand staring like that; go and order the 
cart to take me to the station, and let me go upstairs, —and with 
that she brushed quickly past her dismayed admirer. 

Half-an-hour later Ernestine was in her little attic room in 
the midst of her disordered wardrobe, with all her worldly goods 
around her on the floor. 

Ernestine sits on the ground in front of her trunk, turning the 
key in a little common cedar-wood money-box, the contents of 
which we have looked at before. 

Inside she first deposits her month’s wages, just given her by 
Mrs. Blair, and then carefully counts over her savings. Twenty- 
three pounds seven shillings and twopence—not much, thinks 
Ernestine ruefully, on which to begin life afresh. If that were all! 
_ but then, fortunately, that isnot all. Ernestine’s money-box holds 
another valuable object which she thinks is as good to her as a 
cheque on the Bank of England. | 

Turning rapidly over the yellow bundle of French love-letters, 
the faded bunch of shrivelled violets—the gift of the dead soldier 
lover—which even at this moment she remembers to raise hurriedly 
to her lips, and the case of jewellery which she reflects can be 
pawned or sold if the worst comes to the worst, she comes upon 
a small flat parcel in silver paper at the bottom of the box. 

‘ Aha !’ says Ernestine aloud, with a triumphant smile, ‘ te voila, 
mon ami! you have waited long enough, but now at last you are 
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to be of some use to me. This is what comes of a little prudence 
and forethought ; another, less wise, might have spoken of it before! 
What a good thing I did keep him all this time!’ And with a 
chuckle of delight Ernestine slipped the paper into her leather 
purse, which again she placed securely in an inside pocket of her 
black hand-bag; then locking up the money-box again, she packed 
it up in her trunk. 

A few hours later the French lady’s-maid had turned her back 
for ever upon Sotherne Court and the old life that had become so 
monotonous and yet, by force of long habit, so familiar and so 
homelike to her. 


Juliet Travers was sitting alone in her little morning-room. 
The writing-table was covered with the morning’s unanswered 
letters, bills, notes, invitations, of all kinds and sizes; her pen was in 
her hand, but she was not writing. 

There was on her face that bitter, hopeless expression which had 
become so familiar to it of late, and which had replaced the old 
eager, impulsive look which had once made it so singularly attrac- 
tive. 

The very droop of her head, the languid fall of her nerveless 
hands, the set scorn in her full red lips, all told the same story of 
the eternal battle going on within—the battle of pride against a 
hopeless love. 

In front of her lay a monogramed note highly scented with 
patchouli. 

It could not be called a love-letter, and yet there was a spirit 
of adoration and devotion in every line. Juliet took it up and 
read it over: 

I see nothing of you now; you are so surrounded by new friends, that you 
don’t seem to care for your old ones. What have I done to offend you that you 
are so cold and distant to me of late? twice when I have called you have 
denied yourself; dear Mrs. Travers, there must be some cause for this change 
in you. 

“I want to get up a water party to Maidenhead for you. Choose your own 
day and your own party—any one you like. We will row up to Cookham and 
back in the cool of the evening to a late dinner at Skindle’s. 

I have enlisted Mrs. Dalmaine in my cause, for you refuse to do anything 


that I ask of you now, and perhaps she will persuade you. Don't be so cruel 
as to refuse me this. 


Yours devotedly, 
GroRGE MANNERSLEY. 

‘I suppose I must answer it,’ said Juliet aloud, as the note 
dropped wearily from her fingers; ‘ what a bore this sort of thing 
is! I used to find these parties and flirtations rather amusing a 
little time ago. I used to fancy they distracted my mind and 
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took off my thoughts; but now I think they only make me worse. 
No: I really cannot go—Lord George is so wearisome; and since 
he has taken to this lover-like frame of mind, and reproaches me 
for neglect—for neglect of him! what a joke !—he is really quite 
insufferable. Here is some one to interrupt me. Come in!—who is 
there? Ah, it is you, Rosa; good morning!’ and Mrs, Dalmaine, 
in a deliciously fresh toilette of palest pink muslin, entered. 

‘My dear Juliet, have you heard from Lord George this morn- 
ing ? because I have.’ 

‘Yes, I was just going to answer his note. Here it is;’ and 
Juliet calmly handed the note to her friend, who read it through 
with great interest. : 

* How devoted the poor man is!’ she exclaimed; ‘and you really 
have behaved very cruelly to him, poor fellow! Well, what day are 
you going to fix? and whom are you going to have for the party? 
It must not be till next week, I think—at least, I have not a free 
day before, and I suppose you are going to allow me to come!’ 

‘My dear Rosa, how you jump to conclusions!’ said Juliet, 
laughing. ‘I am just going to refuse it altogether.’ 

‘To refuse!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dalmaine aghast, sinking down 
into a low chair, and throwing up her little pink-gloved hands in 
dismay. ‘ Impossible, Juliet! what can you be thinking of? Why, 
I made so certain of your going, that I stopped at Madame Den- 
telle’s on my way, and ordered a boating suit on purpose !” 

‘I am very sorry, Rosa; but you can easily stop on your way 
back, and counter-order it.’ 

* But, Juliet, you must be mad. It would be the very jolliest 
thing of the whole summer! I had settled it all; we would have 
just two boatfuls—six bachelors and six married women—no girls, 
they are always a nuisance. It would be the greatest fun; we 
wouldn’t have anybody slow—all our own set, you know. You 
would enjoy itso much. You never will be so stupid as to refuse !’ 

‘I am very sorry to disappoint you, Rosa,’ said Juliet a little 
coldly, ‘ but I have not the least intention of going. Such parties 

always get women talked about ; one gets called fast, and perhaps 
worse.’ 

‘ Yes, by slow, spiteful women, who never get a chance of any 
fun themselves!’ said Rosa, with a toss of her head. 

‘No, not only by women: I don’t believe that men—nice men 
—think any the better of one for doing those sort of things.’ 

‘ But last year you did just as fast things. Don’t you remember 
that day at Richmond—only you, and I, and Lady Withers, and all 
those men ?’ 

‘ Yes, and I was very sorry for it afterwards; but I think very 


’ 
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differently now about things; and besides, in any case your party 
would not do for me, because I have asked my young sister-in-law, 
Flora Travers, to stay with me; and I could not take her to that 
sort of thing, could I?’ 

‘ Oh, if you are going to take up with bread-and-butter girls in 
their teens!’ pouted Mrs. Dalmaine. 

‘Don’t be jealous, Rosa,’ said Juliet playfully; ‘you know I 
am not given to “taking up,” as you call it, with anybody.’ 

‘No, only with that horrid Colonel Fleming. I believe he 
is at the bottom of this proper fit that has come over you; he 
always seems to think everything wrong, and looks daggers at me, 
as if he thought I was a shocking bad friend for you, and was 
corrupting your morals.’ 

‘ Very likely he is right, said Juliet dryly ; and, dipping her pen 
in the ink, she began to write: ‘but I had rather not hear you 
abuse him. He is an old friend of mine.’ 

‘ Yes, so I have heard you say before’—and theré was a little 
silence between the friends, during which Juliet wrote away 
steadily, refusing Lord George Mannersley’s invitation; and Mrs. 
Dalmaine bit the end of her parasol, and looked as cross and ugly 
as a pretty little woman can look when she is in a bad temper. 

‘I am sorry for your disappointment, Rosa,’ said Juliet pre- 
sently, as she leant back in her chair and fastened up her note. 
‘You must not think me unkind, and I will do anything you like 
to make up for it. Would you like me to give a dinner at Hur- 
lingham ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, that would be rather nice,’ said Rosa, softening a 
little, and reflecting that nothing pleasant or profitable could accrue 
from prolonged sulks. ‘ Of course it depends upon who your party is.’ 

‘ Well, I would have any one you wish for, only I will get Cis 
and one or two husbands, if you don’t object much,’ said Juliet, 
laughing. ‘I won’t ask yours!’ 

* Heaven forbid!’ ejaculated Mrs. Dalmaine fervently. 

‘ And of course I must have little Flora Travers.’ 

‘ And will you ask Lord George?’ asked Rosa a little timidly. 

Juliet laughed. She had knowledge enough of the world to 
know how readily a ‘ bosom friend’ will pounce on an admirer out 
of favour. 

‘Oh yes, by all means, if you care about him—you are quite 
welcome to him,’ she added a little scornfully. 

Mrs. Dalmaine flung herself on her knees at her friend’s side and 
kissed her rapturously. 

‘You darling! you really are a brick, Juliet; and don’t you 
really mind my flirting alittle wee bit with him?’ 
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‘Not the least in the world!’ 

‘One thing more, Juliet—you won’t go and ask that solemn old 
Colonel of yours, will you? he would quite spoil all our fun.’ 

‘I have not the least intention of inviting Colonel Fleming,’ 
said Juliet rather coldly, pushing back her friend’s rapturous em- 
braces. ‘I don’t think he would enjoy himself in the very least in 
our set!’ she added with a bitter scorn that was quite unin- 
telligible to her hearer. 

A knock at the door, and the footman entering announced that 
‘a young person’ wished to speak to Mrs. Travers. 

‘ The dressmaker, I suppose,’ said Juliet, rising. ‘ Post these 
letters, William, and tell her tocome upstairs: I will see her here.’ 

‘T am sorry to turn you out, Rosa, but I have a good deal todo 
this morning, and I must get this dressmaker’s business over as 
guickly as I can; I will call for you to drive at five o’clock. 
William, open the door for Mrs. Dalmaine, and then ask the young 
‘oman to come up.’ 

And Mrs. Dalrnaine went. , 

‘One minute, Miss Richards,’ said Juliet, not looking up from 
her writing-things, as the door opened, and the rustle of a woman’s 
dress announced the entrance of the ‘young person.’ ‘ Wait one 
minute, please, and I will attend to you.’ 

‘Madame?’ said a hesitating voice behind her with a pure 
Parisian ring which certainly did not belong to honest little Miss 
Richards. 

Mrs. Travers turned round with a start. 

‘ Ernestine!’ she exclaimed in amazement, ‘ what has brought 
you to town ? has Mrs. Blair come up, or—you look very strange— 
is your mistress ill?’ she added hurriedly. 

‘No, Madame; Madame Blair is quite well, or was so yesterday 
morning when I last: saw her.’ 

‘ Then, what have you to say to me, Ernestine? You look very 
uncomfortable standing there by the door—won’t you sit down ?’ 

Ernestine did indeed look strangely nervous and uncomfortable. 
She accepted Mrs. Travers’s offer, and sat herself down on the edge 
of the high-backed chair nearest to the door. 

‘Madame,’ she began hesitatingly, ‘I have come to you in 
great trouble. Madame Blair has yesterday sent me out of her 
house without a moment’s warning: only just time to pack my 
clothes and be off,’ 

‘Indeed, Ernestine, I am very sorry to hear it,’ said Juliet 
gravely ; ‘ you must, I fear, have committed some serious fault. Tell 
me, my poor girl, what it is, that I may see if I can help you.’ 

And then Ernestine began to cry. 
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* Indeed, Madame, I have done nothing,’ she gasped out between 
her sobs, ‘ absolument rien! Madame would not even tell me why 
she sent me away; she has said she would give mea good character, 
but she would not let me stay one day longer, and she would not 
tell me why I was to go: some evil persons have poisoned her 
mind against me, I think.’ 

‘This sounds very strange, Ernestine!’ said Juliet; but, from 
her own knowledge of Mrs. Blair’s character, it did not appear to 
her so very unlikely that some sudden caprice might have set her 
stepmother against her former favourite. 

‘ She has given me but my month’s wages, and not one sou more, 
. after all these years that I have so faithfully served her!’ sobbed 
Ernestine. 

‘My poor girl, I am very sorry for you,’ said Juliet com- 
passionately. She had never much liked Ernestine, but she had liked 
Mrs. Blair still less, and she could readily believe in her injustice 
and harshness to an old servant. ‘Don’t cry, Ernestine; I will do 
all I can to help you to get another place.’ 

* How good you are, Madame! but, alas! I must not stay here, 
for troubles never come alone, and the very day I left—yesterday, it 
was—TI heard from ma pauvre mére—ma pauvre mére!’ she added, 
sobbing bitterly. Ernestine’s mother had been dead ten years. 
‘She is very old, cette chére mére, and she writes to me to say 
that she can no longer do her work, and the officiers de police 
have come and seized all her furniture—and she has not even 
a bed—think of that, Madame Travers, not a bed! and she past 
seventy |’ 

‘ Dear, dear! Ernestine ; this is very sad,’ said Juliet, much dis- 
tressed. ‘ What can you do?’ 

‘I must go to Paris at once, Madame, and I have only just 
enough for my journey, not one sou to relieve my aged parent when 
I get there!’ 

‘My poor girl, of course I will lend you—-give you, I mean—any- 
thing you want!’ cried Juliet, rising and reaching out her hand to 
take her purse off the writing-table, for she seldom stopped to in- 
quire into a case of need. Juliet was generous and open-handed 
to a fault. 

‘Stay, Madame!’ cried Ernestine, rising with the air of a 
tragedy queen, and stretching out her hand to ward back the prof- 
fered charity. ‘Never shall it be said that Ernestine Guillot came 
to any member of the family she had served so long—-to beg! 
No, Madame, I will have no gift from you; I ask but for a fair 
price, Madame ; I have something to sell!’ 

‘To sell? Well, if you are too proud to borrow, Ernestine,’ said 
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Mrs. Travers with a smile, ‘I will do what I can to buy from you. 
Is it some trinket that you have ?’ 

‘No, Madame, it is no bijou ;’ and, after much mysterious fumb- 
ling among the folds of her dress, Ernestine proceeded to draw 
forth from her pocket a small flat parcel in silver paper. 

Mrs. Travers stretched out her hand for it, but Ernestine did not 
give ittoher. ‘Non pas, Madame!’ she said; ‘I first must know 
what you will give for him ?’ 

‘How can I say unless I know what it is? Name your own 
price ; what do you think it worth ?’ 

‘Would Madame give me fifty pounds?’ inquired Ernestine, 
not without hesitation. 

‘Fifty pounds! Why, what can it be to be worth so much ?’ 
said Juliet, considerably taken aback. 

‘It is a letter, Madame.’ 

‘ Fifty pounds for a letter!’ cried Juliet, in amazement. ‘My 
good girl, you must be mad! Who would give fifty pounds for a 
letter ?’ 

‘I think that you will, Madame,’ answered Ernestine calmly. 
Something in her voice and manner struck Juliet as singularly 
strange. Her face was bent, looking down at the packet in her 
hands, which she slowly and with a good deal of ostentation 
unwrapped from the two or three papers in which it was folded. 

‘This letter, Madame—or rather, this part of a letter, for it is 
but the half that is left—was written more than five years ago—for 
the date is still here—to you.’ 

‘To me?’ 

‘Yes, Madame, to you. Madame Blair did steal it and tear it 
up; and yesterday as I was turning out all my old boxes to pack 
up my things, I did find this half left in the lining of an old dress 
she did give me three years ago, and which was so worn and en 
chiffons that I had never even picked it to pieces—it was not worth 
anything but rags—and there I did find your letter, Madame.’ 

‘Let me see the handwriting,’ said Juliet in a faint voice, 
making a step towards her—whilst the room seemed to swim in 
front of her eyes. 

Ernestine held up the fragment of the letter firmly in both her 
hands. 

‘Fifty pounds, Madame, and it is yours !’ 

One glance, and Mrs. Travers turned rapidly away to her 
writing-table, unlocked the drawer, pulled out her cheque-book, 
and hurriedly filled in the fifty pounds to Ernestine Guillot or 
Order. 

‘Here is the money,’ she said sternly. ‘I do not believe your 
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story about your mother—but take this cheque, give me my letter, 
and go back to your own country, and never let me see your face 
again.’ 

Bowing her head with a murmured remonstrance, Ernestine 
passed out of the room, as she passes out of this story, and Juliet saw 
her no more. And Juliet Travers stood motionless in the middle 
of the room, grasping the torn yellow fragment of her past life in 
her hand. 

Before her dazed eyes, upon the faded page, the words of love 
and devotion, seen now for the first time, trembled all blotted 
and blurred through her tears; dear words of tender entreaty, of 
passionate love, of undying devotion ; words that she had waited 
and pined for so long in vain, with such mad hopeless longing, 
and that had lain so long unanswered and unheeded. 

With a bitter cry Juliet flung up her arms. 

‘Too late! My God, it comes too late!’ she cried, and then 
fell forward across the table with the letter clasped against her heart 
in a passion of despairing tears. 

The footman once more opened the door and announced— 

‘Colonel Fleming.’ 


CuapTter XXVI. 


THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


CoLoNEL FLEMING, thus suddenly ushered into the room, made 
one step forward, and then stopped short in some confusion. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Travers, you are in trouble—what is the matter ? 
can I help you? or rather I had better leave you—I have come at 
an inopportune moment.’ 

Juliet was standing with her face turned away from him, 
stifling down those bitter sobs which his entrance had interrupted. 
For a moment, prudence and wisdom counselled her to say, ‘ Yes, 
leave me, I am not well,’ and to let him go. But for one moment, 
and then the old impetuous nature rose within her, the nature that 
was weak and uncalculating in its possibly unwise impulses, yet ever 
true and honest to itself. 

She turned quickly towards him, and placed the faded yellow 
letter in his hands. 

‘Not inopportune, Colonel Fleming,’ she said, n a low, trem- 
bling voice, as she looked up at him with eyes all heavy with unshed 
tears; ‘you never came at a more appropriate moment—look at 
that !’ 

Hugh Fleming looked down at the torn paper she had thrust 
into his hand, and turned it over wonderingly. 
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‘What is it?’ he said; and then with a sudden flush he recog- 
nised his own handwriting, and remembered at once what letter it 
was that she had given him. 

He looked up at her almost angrily, and then walked away to the 
window, and stood with his back towards her. 

What did she mean by showing him this old, disregarded, 
disdained love-letter, of which for years she had never given the 
faintest sign or acknowledgment? was it to mock at his love and to 
insult him ? ; : 

But no! what then meant her tears and her agitation ? and why 
was the letter all torn and mutilated ? 

‘What does it mean ?’ he asked, coming back close to her as she 
stood with drooping head, supporting herself with both hands 
against the edge of the table. 

‘It means—’ she said, looking up at him, whilst a bright flush 
covered her face—‘ it means, that for years I have misunderstood you 
and done you injustice, that I thought you had scorned and forsaken 
me—it means that I have found out my mistake—it means 
O God, Hugh! it means that my heart is broken!’ 

With a cry she sank down again as he had first found her, 
with her arms stretched out before her and her head bowed upon 
them, whilst convulsive sobs shook her whole frame. 

Scarcely as yet understanding her meaning, but filled never- 
heless with a great yearning pity for her sorrow, Hugh Fleming 
tood by her side softly stroking the small dusky head as it lay 
bowed down in bitter grief before him. 

‘My poor child!’ he said gently, whilst his compassionate 
hands strayed tenderly as a woman’s over her soft dark hair, and 
by degrees the soothing touch quieted and calmed her. 

‘ Now tell me, Juliet,’ he said at length, when her sobs had 
ceased, and he had with gentle force raised her and placed her in 
an arm-chair; ‘tell me now, for I hardly understand what you 
mean, and why the sight of that old forgotten letter should have 
upset you so strangely.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you understand,’ she said, wringing her hands 
together, ‘don’t you see that I never received it—never saw it 
until to-day ?’ 

Colonel Fleming started. 

‘Never saw it before!’ he repeated in amazement. ‘ What 
do you mean! can you mean that you never received it ?’ 

‘Never !” 

‘That you thought I had left England for years without a line 
or.a word—that I had deserted you in such a heartless way, Juliet ! 
did vou think that of me?’ he asked in great agitation: 9! oui 
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Juliet nodded sadly. 

‘I did think all that of you,’ she answered sorrowfully. ‘J 
lost my belief in you and in al] mankind.’ 

‘But I cannot understand it, he said, passing his hand in a 
bewildered way over his forehead ; ‘it seems impossible. Why, I 
wrote it quite a week before I left England; and, yes—I remember 
perfectly that I posted it myself—and, of course I could not have 
addressed it wrongly—it seems impossible that it could have gone 
wrong! and besides, if so, how did it come into your possession 
now? by what chance have you suddenly found it again ?’ 

‘It was brought to me not ten minutes ago by Ernestine—you 
don’t remember Ernestine ? she was my stepmother’s French maid. 
It seems that Mrs. Blair has sent her away very suddenly for 
some cause or other ; and partly, I suspect, from revenge, partly to 
extract money from me, she brought me this letter.’ 

* But how on earth did she get it ?’ 

‘Her story is that she has only just found it slipped down 
between the linings of an old dress which Mrs. Blair gave her 
about that time, and which she had never unpicked nor made any 
use of ; but that in turning out all her things, in order to pack 
them to go away, this old fragment of a letter fell out.. She says— 
what must be true—that Mrs. Blair stole it out of the post-bag and 
destroyed it.’ 

‘Good God! what could induce the woman to commit such 
an iniquity !’ exclaimed Hugh, pacing excitedly up and down the 
room. ‘ What cause, what possible reason, could she have for such 
a wicked action ?’ 

‘It seems indeed hardly conceivable that any one could do 
such a thing,’ answered Juliet; ‘and yet I suppose that there is 
very little a spiteful wicked woman will not do to injure another.’ 

‘But was she indeed so wicked and spiteful?’ asked Hugh, 
- as he came back and sat down beside her. ‘ Are you indeed sure 
that it was Mrs. Blair who did this thing? it hardly seems con- 
sistent with her character. I remember she used often to speak 
of you to me with great affection; and although she always 
seemed to be a very silly and conceited woman, yet I should have 
thought her a perfectly harmless one. Indeed, Juliet, I used often 
to think that you were hard on her.’ 

‘Did you?’ said Juliet in astonishment ; ‘did you really? “In 
what way could you have thought me hard on her ?’ 

‘I never thought that you made sufficient: allowance for her 
very frivolous and childish nature.’ 

‘ Ah, you did not know her as well as I did!’ said Juliet, with 
a short bitter laugh. ‘ All that silly gushing childishness was put 
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on. Mrs. Blair is by no means a fool; she is as cunning and 
designing a woman as I have ever met in my life, and perfectly 
dishonest and unscrupulous. Years ago I remember how she used 
to work and work with that soft playful manner, and yet with 
untiring perseverance, at anything she wanted to get out of my 
poor father. Young as I was, I could see perfectly through all her 
lies and her artifices. I believe she moved heaven and earth to 
get my father to make a will that would give her a life interest in 
Sotherne, curtail my rights, and place me under her guardianship 
and control. But my father was too wise for that; and when she 
found how things had been left, she hated me. Outwardly she was 
all sweetness and affection, because it suited her interests to be so; 
but in reality she hated me bitterly because I was rich and she 
was poor, because Sotherne was mine and she only a guest in it at 
my pleasure.’ . 

‘But still, argued Colonel Fleming, ‘why should she have 
stopped my letter? it seems such a senseless, meaningless piece of 
spite.’ 

‘She stopped your letter because—because— said Juliet 
hesitatingly, and a deep flush covered her face as she nevertheless 
ended her sentence bravely—‘ because she knew that -had I re- 
ceived it I should have married you.’ 

Hugh Fleming shaded his face with his hand and was silent. 

‘She had found out that much about me,’ continued Juliet 
after a short silence; ‘she was sharp enough for that; and you 
know I was never very clever at hiding my feelings,’ she added 
with a little sad smile that was unspeakably touching. 

Still Colonel Fleming did not speak, and Juliet went on, after 
a pause— 

‘ Had things turned out so, it is certain that Sotherne and not 
London would have been my permanent home—and in that case 
Mrs. Blair would certainly not have continued to live there. I 
could never have tolerated her presence—she would have been 
forced to seek another home; and Sotherne is a comfortable 
house, and she gets it rent-free. It would not at all have 
suited her to leave it. She did not want to leave it. What 
she wanted is exactly what has happened. I see perfectly through 
all her devices now: she wanted me to marry a man who had 
no country tastes, whose society was not a sufficient resource to 
me to enable me to endure it in the retirement of a country home, 
and as whose wife I should probably prefer the excitement and 
variety of a London life. Everything,’ added Juliet very bit- 
terly, ‘everything has turned out perfectly to her satisfaction : 
she first intercepted and tore up your letter—she then urged a 
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marriage with Cis upon me in every possible way ; other cireum- 
stances—poor little Georgie’s death and my own utter recklessness 
and misery—played most conveniently into her hands. Mrs. Blair 
has remained in undisturbed possession of Sotherne Court, and I 
—have made shipwreck of my life!’ 

Juliet ceased speaking, and bowed her head down upon her 
hands; whilst Hugh Fleming hastily left her side, and, walking 
away to the window, stood for some minutes with his back turned 
to her. 

When he turned again and spoke to her, his voice was hoarse 
and trembling. 

‘Tell me one thing,’ he said. ‘ You have said that your faith in 
me was broken; is that faith now restored, Juliet ? will you trust 
me again now?’ 

‘Trust you!’ she exclaimed, rising quickly and stretching out 
both her hands towards him. ‘Trust you! How can you ask it! 
Yes, through life unto death !’ 

‘God bless you for that!’ he answered. For one moment he 
bent over the hands he held within his, and pressed them passion- 
ately to his lips—then suddenly dropped them hastily, and with- 
out another word turned away and left her alone. 

As the front door closed behind Hugh Fleming, the luncheon 
bell rang. Juliet hastily roused herself, brushed away the traces 
of her emotion, and went downstairs. 

It is all the same—if our hearts are breaking, if we have 
lost our money or our happiness, if our eldest son has been rusti- 
cated, or our daughter has run away with the doctor’s assistant— 
all the same we must go down to our meals at their stated hours, 
sit unmoved and impassive through the ordained number of 
courses, talk of the weather, or of any trivial subject we can think 
of, with a calm and smiling face; and all that we may conceal our 
wounds from the servants who wait upon us, and who would cer- 
tainly, if we departed from the ordinary routine of our lives, begin 
to wonder and chatter over what ailed us. 

Juliet Travers would have given a great deal to have escaped 
the tedious luncheon hour, with the two solemn men-servants in 
attendance—but it was impossible. She went down and found 
Cis already at table. For a wonder, no one had ‘dropped in,’ and 
the husband and wife were alone. 

‘Not a thing fit to eat!’ Cis said irritably as his wife came in, 
and not looking up at her. ‘You know I can’t bear all these 
brown sauces—they always disagree with me ; and this is the third 
day running you have had roast chickens for luncheon. I really 
wish, Juliet, you would see to things a little better.’ 
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‘IT am very sorry, Cis,’ said Juliet rather absently, sitting down 
and helping herself mechanically to the first thing that was handed 
to her. . 

Her husband sat opposite to her, looking the picture of misery. 
Like most people of delicate health and indolent habits, he was 
extremely fastidious and dainty in the matter of food. 

When they were first married, Juliet had taken some pains to 
study his tastes and fancies in this respect; but when she found 
that, do what she would, Cis always grumbled equally, she gave up 
the effort to satisfy him as a hopeless task. 

The cooking was always either too plain or too rich to suit 
him: this was too strong-flavoured, that had not flavour enough ; 
and it generally ended in his pushing away his food untasted, and 
leaving the table in a fit of bad temper that was absolutely childish. 

Juliet had no sympathy whatever for these daily complaints. 
‘She only felt pity, and almost contempt, for a man who could 
make a misery out of such trifles. 

‘ What’s this?’ said Cis, standing up and poking his fork into 
a game-pie. ‘ All messed up with aspic jelly! Can't one get a 
good honest piece of roast meat in the house ?’ 

‘ There is some cold beef on the sideboard,’ said Juliet, with a 
not very lively interest in her voice. 

‘Yes, I dare say! as tough as leather! I wish you would 
change the butcher; we get worse meat than anybody else in 
London.’ 

‘Who’s that went out just now ?’ asked Cis presently, as Juliet 
did not answer him. P 

‘It was Colonel Fleming,’ she answered shortly. 

¢ Then why couldn’t you have asked him to lunch?’ 

‘It is a good thing I did not, as you say everything is so nasty,’ 
she said with a laugh. ‘But Colonel Fleming would have stayed, I 
suppose, if he had wished to do so; I did not think it necessary to 
ask him.’ 

. ‘No, you can have that horrid Mrs. Dalmaine and all your 

stuck-up lords-and swells here every day, but you can’t be civil 
to an old friend like Fleming!’ said Cis tauntingly. 

Juliet bit her lip and was silent. 

‘I am going down to Sotherne to-morrow,’ she said presently ; 
‘we have no dinner engagement to-morrow, and I am thinking of 
running down for the day.’ 

Now it so happened that Cis was under promise to take 
Gretchen Rudenbach down to the Crystal Palace for an afternoon 
concert, and he had been wondering much how he should manage 
to escape unnoticed from home for the best part of the day. 
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Cis was at heart terribly afraid of his wife. His friendship with 
Gretchen was, in truth, of the most innocent character, and if from 
the first he had made no secret of it with his wife, she would pro- 
bably have been only too glad that he should find amusement any 
where, to object in the very least to it. But he had liked to keep 
up the little halo of romance with which his intercourse with 
Gretchen had from the first been surrounded. Cis Travers thought 
of no actual evil with regard to Gretchen Rudenbach, and yet he 
would have liked to be suspected of it ; and it flattered his vanity 
to compromise her by taking her about with him rather publicly. 

More than once lately he had been noticed at Richmond and 
at Maidenhead on a hot afternoon, with the blue-eyed music- 
player, when his wife was driving in the Park, or entertaining her 
friends at afternoon strawberries and tea—perfectly unconscious of 
her husband’s occupations. 

And it so happened that Cis had onz0 these expeditions with 
Gretchen in contemplation for the morrow, and had moreover been 
wondering what excuse he could frame for dining as well as 
spending the afternoon at the Crystal Palace. So that, when 
Juliet announced her intention of going down to Sotherne, his 
face cleared at once, and he answered with alacrity : 

‘Well, I think you had better; you have not been down to 
Sotherne for some time, and you ought to run down occasionally. 
You won’t want me, I suppose ?’ 

‘Oh dear no, thank you! Iam only going to see Mrs. Blair, 
and to look how Andrews has planted the garden out this summer. 
And perhaps I shall go on to Broadley and bring Flora back with 
me, if she can get ready in time.’ 

‘Very well, then; as you say we have no dinner engagement, | 
think I will dine out, and then you need not hurry back before 
the evening train ; it will be cooler-for you to come back by, this 
hot weather ; and if you are home by half-past nine, it will, I sup- 
pose, be in’plenty of time for your evening engagements: if I am 
lining out, it will leave you free.’ 

‘Thank you, Cis, said Juliet, slightly surprised, for her 
husband did not often study her convenience and comfort. ‘It 
will be pleasanter, certainly, to come up by the later train, and will 
give me more time there. Oh, yes, I shall be in plenty of time ; 
I have only Lady Withers’s ball, and need not go to that till eleven 
—and if I am tired, I shall very likely not go to it at all.’ 

And so it was settled. 

Cis went his way up to Notting Hill after lunch, to settle with 
Gretchen about calling for her the next day, and to ask her to dine 
with him at the Crystal Palace after the concert; whilst Juliet 
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went about her daily round of visits and shopping. But driving 
along at a foot-pace under the trees in the Park, listening wearily 
the while to Mrs. Dalmaine’s chatter, she felt, notwithstanding, that 
the world was a little better and brighter and happier to her for 
that torn yellow letter that was folded upon her heart. 


Cuarrer XXVII. 
BROUGHT TO BAY. 

SMOTHERED in dust, and creaking dismally like a creature in 
agonies, the twelve o'clock train was steaming into the station at 
Sotherne. 

The very sight made one hot—so covered with fine white dust 
and so begrimed with dirt and heat was every carriage and every 
passenger. 

Simmonds, the porter, had sauntered leisurely forwards. No one 
now ever got out at Sotherne, and, apparently, no one ever got in— 
no one, at least, of any significance. Only a fat farmer from a 
second-class carriage, and two rough-looking drovers from a third, 
got out ; whilst one girl with a bundle in a blue-checked handker- 
was waiting to get in. 

To-day, however, there was a little variety, for a lady got out 
of one of the dusty, hot-cushioned first-class carriages. 

At the sight of her Simmonds, who had _ been bestowing consi- 
derable attention upon the blue-bundled young lady, suddenly and 
mercilessly left that damsel to find a seat for herself, and hurried 
forward, touching his cap obsequiously. 

‘I don’t think the carriage has come yet, ma’am,’ he said, 
taking Mrs. Travers’s hand-bag and shawl from her, and shading 
his eyes with his hand as he looked down the white highroad. 

‘I don’t expect the carriage,’ answered Mrs. Travers. ‘Is your 
wife quite well, and the baby ?’ 

‘Quite well, thank you, ma’am. You will find it very hot 
walking, ma’am,’ added the man respectfully. ‘Should I send a boy 
up to the house to say you’ve come,ma’am? He wouldn’t be gone 
long, if you would not mind sitting in the waiting-room.’ 

‘No, thank you, Simmonds; I had rather walk. I shall go 
slowly, and I dare say I shall not find it very hot.’ 

Nevertheless Juliet did find it very hot indeed. 

It was one of those perfectly breezeless, cloudless days, when the 
whoie air seems hazy and swimming with the heat. By the time 
‘he had walked along the quarter of a mile of dusty highroad, she 
began to regret that she had not allowed Simmonds to send up the 
boy for the carriage. But the worst part of the walk was over. 

Presently, by a path well known to her she turned into a waving 
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cornfield, cutting off the corner of which she came to a small 
wicket gate which led into her own park. Here at once was shade 
and peace and loveliness. 

Juliet was in no hurry; she sat down under the first tree she 
came to and took off her hat. 

Before her lay the cornfield through which she had passed, 
already in full ear, flecked all over with blue and purple cornflowers 
and great scarlet poppies, above which a thousand white and yellow 
butterflies fluttered ceaselessly ; behind her were the great woods 
that were her own; from their deep shades she could hear the 
soft cooing of the wood-pigeons, the occasional crackle of the 
branches as some squirrel scampered along them, and the soft ever- 
lasting ripple of the leaves. A little stream babbled fresh and 
cool at her feet, fringed by drooping ferns and tall meadow-sweet 
and star-like wild-parsley flowers. Behind her, from the green 
slope hard by, came the steady munch of big-eyed dark-skinned 
Alderney cows standing knee-deep in the luscious grass ; and right 
above her head, up in the deep blue sky, was one fluttering lark 
singing away with all his might and main. 

Sweet sounds and sights and smells! How delicious, how wonder- 
ful, after months of brick and mortar, of the stone pavements and 
the stunted shrubs of London squares! How intoxicating to find 
oneself suddenly transported into a scene like this! What a feast 
for the tired eyes is all the luxuriant greenery of midsummer! 
What peace to the wearied ears and head are the hundred hushing 
sounds of a summer’s day! 

Who is there that understands the country with the deep joy, 
the intensity of appreciation, the delight too rapturous for words, 
of the imprisoned Londoner set free for one blessed day from the 
unloveliness of his daily surroundings ! 

It is worth while to live nine months of the year in a city for 
the sake of the keen delight of the other three: a delight which 
I believe no country-nurtured person, however fond he may be 
of country life and country pursuits, ever understands and realises 
with the same intensity. 

Juliet had all the vivid imagination, the deep poetry of soul, 
which is above all needful to constitute a true lover of nature. 
It was not merely to her a fine day and a pleasant prospect ; 
there was a whole world to her in the fair sights and sounds around 
her. There was a meaning in the deep shadows under the trees and 
the yellow glare of the sunlight beyond, a rhythm in every babble 
of the brook, a poem in every waving flower on its banks; it was 
like an essay on life to her to sit and look upon it all, like a lesson 
in all that is best and purest and loveliest. Sweet teachings of 
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nature! how is it that to some you are but a blank meaningless 
page, whilst others can read all the wisdom of your hidden story as 
in an open book ? 

Tired with the heat of her journey, and soothed by the murmur- 
ing sounds around her, Juliet leant her head back against the lime- 
tree under which she sat, and gradually fell asleep. A little breeze 
from beneath the drooping woods caught the soft rings of her 
dark hair ; low-voiced insects hummed and buzzed about her ; flakes 
of scented blossom fluttered down from the lime-tree above, and the 
brook gurgling on beside her blended vaguely with the music of her 
dreams. : 

Such a sweet picture she looked, sitting there in her cool blue 
muslin dress, with her head thrown a little back, her lips a little 
parted, and her hands clasped loosely together in front of her! She 
looked very young—hardly more than a girl; and yet. there were 
many sad drooping lines on the clear pale face, that would never 
perhaps look free from care and suffering again. 

By-and-by, a cloud stole for an instant over the face of the 
sun, and with it the breeze freshened. With a start and a little 
shiver, Juliet awoke and sprang to her feet. ‘I did not come down 
here to go to sleep!” she said aloud to herself as she looked at 
her watch and found that she had wasted nearly half an hour. 
Skirting the shady border of the wood, she began slowly to climb the 
side of the hill, and presently the many-twisted chimneys and the 
three red gables of Sotherne Court appeared before her. Leaving 
the park, she turned into the gardens through the shrubbery gate. 
No one seemed to be moving around the house or gardens. It 
was about the men’s dinner-time, and the roller was standing on 
the lawn and the wheelbarrow on the gravel walk just as Andrews 
and his assistant kad left them to go off to their midday meal. 

The windows stood wide open, and soft muslin draperies Huttered 
out from the morning-room. Mrs. Blair had adopted as her own the 
little morning-room that used in the old days to be Juliet’s special 
retreat. It was here that she was sitting on this particular morning. 
A white muslin dress plentifully adorned with pink ribbons decked 
the somewhat angular lines of her spare figure, and a mob-cap of 
muslin and lace to match invested her with a combined elegance 
and simplicity suitable to the novel character of a betrothed damsel 
in which she was now figuring. 

She sat on the sofa, whilst in front of her on a low stool squatted 
the happy lover, obediently holding a skein of white wool, which 
his lady-love was deftly winding off his outstretched red hands. 

‘Now, Daniel!’ said the lady playfully, ‘ how can I wind if you 
fidget so? do keep still!’ 
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* My charming love, who could keep still at. the feet of so much 
beauty!’ returned the lover gallantly ; ‘when the heart is on fire, 
the—ahem, the—a—tenement of clay is naturally restless!’ 

Mr. Lamplough was secretly ardently desiring to get up, as the 
position into which Mrs. Blair had sportively pushed him was be- 
ginning to be sadly trying to his back and knees. 

‘You naughty darling!’ she answered, laughing affectedly and 
shaking her finger at him; ‘ always flattering your poor Maria! 
When we are married, Daniel, I am afraid you will no longer make 
me such pretty speeches ! ’ 

The Reverend Daniel promptly reflected that, when he was 
married, he was not likely to waste much time squatting on the 
floor like a journeyman tailor at his Maria’s feet; but courtship, as 
he was well aware, brings its own appointed duties. 

‘Cruel, cruel angel!’ he exclaimed tragically; ‘already you 
begin to doubt my devotion !’ 

‘Never, my dearest love—do not suspect your own Maria! it is 
my exquisite sensitiveness that leads me for one moment astray. 
Doubt you, my love !—you that are the kindred soul so long sought 
for in vain by this widowed, lonely heart !’ 

And here Mrs. Blair, dropping the ball of wool, melted into 
gentle tearless sobs behind her lace handkerchief; upon which Mr. 
Lamplough joyfully seized the opportunity of releasing his cramped 
legs from their aching posture, and rising from the ground with 
difficulty, by holding on to the corner of the table, he landed him- 
self safely upon the sofa by his Maria’s side, where he proceeded 
to clasp her somewhat shrinking form to the rumpled and not alto- 
gether spotless shirt-front which veiled his manly bosom. 

It was at this critical moment in the proceedings of these fond 
lovers that an intruding shadow suddenly darkened the window. 

With a little scream, Mrs. Blair pushed back her lover. 

‘We are watched, Daniel!’ she cried ; ‘for Heaven’s sake, leave 
me!’ 

The Reverend Daniel had also caught sight of the interloping 
somebody outside, and was not slow to take the hint. It was all 
very well to act the adoring lover in strict privacy with this charm- 
ing widow, but he had no fancy for making himself ridiculous be- 
fore a third person. With a sudden bound, he sprang to the door ; 
and when Juliet Travers, pushing aside the muslin curtains, stepped 
in through the long French window, she just caught sight of a 
pair of black legs flying precipitately through the door. 

It did not strike her that she had come in at an inopportune 
moment. It could not have been Higgs, of course, who had bolted in 
so undignified a manner ; and it only vaguely crossed her mind that 
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Mrs. Blair’s visitor, whoever he might be, had an unpleasantly 
rough manner of slamming the door behind him. 

Mrs. Blair, at the sudden appearance of her stepdaughter, jumped 
up with a little cry of genuine astonishment. 

‘My dearest Juliet, how you made me start! I could not 
think who it was. What made you come in that way? and what 
has brought you down to-day? and why did you not write, my 
darling girl? and, dear me! you must have walked from the station 
—and in all this heat !’ 

‘Yes, I walked—’ answered Juliet quietly, as she threw down 
her hat and sunshade upon the table. ‘I had something to say to 
you, Mrs. Blair—something that could not well be written; so I 
thought it best to come down myself.’ 

‘ Have you, dearest Juliet ? but you will have something to eat 
first ? surely you must want something after your journey—a cup 
of tea or a little claret, at all events, to cool you?’ 

‘No, thank you, Mrs. Blair,’ answered Juliet, laying her hand 
on her stepmother’s arm as she was rising to ring the bell ; ‘do not 
ring for anything—TI shall have the carriage to take me on to 
Broadley to lunch as soon as I have said what I have to say to you. 
I want nothing but your attention for a few minutes.’ 

Something in Juliet’s manner suddenly filled Mrs. Blair with a 
vague apprehension. 

‘ Dear me!’ she said, with a little nervous laugh ; ‘ what can you 
have to say to me, Juliet? Iam sure I am delighted to listen to 
anything you have to say; but is it so very important, that you 
cannot even rest and have some luncheon first ? ’ 

‘Yes, it is very important,’ answered Juliet gravely. And then 
for a minute she was silent, standing looking sternly down upon 
the woman who had wronged her so deeply and so remorselessly. 

Mrs. Blair had turned a little pale under her rouge, and her 
heart was thumping in a manner very unusual to her. She could 
not meet her stepdaughter’s eye, but sat fidgeting nervously with 
the pink ribbon bows on the front of her dress. 

_ €T have seen Ernestine,’ began Juliet. A sudden sense of relief 
sent the blood back into Mrs. Blair’s face. 

‘Oh, my dear Juliet,’ she said with alacrity, ‘I know that you 
have come to plead with me about that poor misguided girl! I 
see she has been to you with some tale about my cruelty and 
harshness in sending her away so suddenly; it is just like your 
goodness and charity of heart to take her part and to come down to 
plead for her—and of course it does sound rather severe, I admit, 
after so many years, to send her off at a day’s notice; but if you 
heard all the rights of it, and my version of the story, I think you 
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would agree with me that I have done perfectly right in sending 
her away—such a flighty, untrustworthy wretch as she has turned 
out, and has been giving herself such airs—impertinence to my 
visitors, and Heaven knows what besides! ’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ answered Juliet quietly ; ‘it is not about 
your dismissal of your maid that I came to speak. Whatever I may 
or may not think of your sending her away so suddenly, you had a 
perfect right to do so, and I should not dream of interfering 
with or questioning your arrangements. No, Mrs. Blair, it is not of 
your maid’s dismissal, but of something which she told me that I 
have to speak to you.’ 

Again the colour fled from Mrs. Blair’s cheeks. 

‘Something she told you!’ she repeated blankly. . 

‘There was a letter,’ said Juliet, ‘a letter which should have 
been received by me five years ago—that letter is now, or was until 
yesterday, in Ernestine’s possession. Mrs. Blair, I have come to 
ask you why that letter never reached me ?’ 

‘A letter ?—I cannot think what you mean! What have I to 
do with Ernestine’s letters ? what on earth do you suppose that I 
am likely to know about it?’ faltered Mrs. Blair, whilst there 
flashed rapidly through her mind the recollection of all that had 
happened on the morning of the arrival of that letter which she 
had destroyed. 

As distinctly as if it had been yesterday she remembered tearing 
it in half upon her maid’s sudden entrance, and then throwing it 
into the fire. No, there could not be a doubt of its destruction— 
she remembered well how the bright flames had danced up and 
licked up the white paper in a second, and how the charred and 
blackened fragments had fluttered with the smoke up into the chim- 
ney. It was as plain before her eyes as if she could see it now. 
The letter had most assuredly been utterly destroyed. Ernestine 
might have guessed at the story and raked it up out of revenge, 
but she could have no possible proof—and who would believe the 
word of a discarded servant against that of her mistress? She 
might (putting together the fact of her fetching the bag and 
seeing the blazing letter) have got hold of the truth, but it was 
quite impossible that she could bring forward any evidence to 
support her accusation; therefore Mrs. Blair rapidly decided that 
her best and safest plan was to brazen it out and to deny it utterly. 

‘I really cannot think what you are talking about, Juliet,’ she 
said, in well-feigned bewilderment. ‘ You look at me in such a 
strange manner—you seem almost to be accusing me of something !’ 
she added, with a nervous laugh. 

‘Ido accuse you of something ; I accuse you of intercepting and 
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destroying a letter addressed to me by Colonel Fleming just before 
he went away to India!’ 

‘Juliet, you positively insult me! what can you mean? J 
intercept a letter, indeed! J interfere with another person’s corre- 
spondence! What on earth do you take me for? I never was so 
insulted in my life!’ and Mrs. Blair’s voice actually quivered with 
the force of her righteous indignation. 

‘ Then, how do you account for this?’ said Juliet, unfastening 
her pocket-book and holding out to her the torn letter which 
Ernestine had brought her. ‘ This, Mrs. Blair, your maid found in 
the lining of a dress which you had given her!’ 

Mrs. Blair stared blankly and speechlessly at the fragment in 
Juliet’s hand; she recognised the letter immediately, but the 
sight of it filled her with utter amazement. How on earth did 
Ernestine get hold of it? for of course she knew at once that the 
dress story was a fabrication. 

‘I know nothing of it,’ she faltered at last; ‘I never saw it 
before : it must have been Ernestine’s doing entirely.’ 

‘What motive could Ernestine have had?’ exclaimed Juliet 
impatiently. ‘ Mrs. Blair, do not take the trouble to deny what is 
as plain as daylight. You knew that I expected a letter from 
Colonel Fleming, for I had told you that he was going to write to 
me. You watched for it and intercepted it; how it came into 
your maid’s possession I neither know nor care; but I do know 
that you—and you alone—stole my letter.’ 

Then Mrs. Blair, driven from her last entrenchment, burst 
into tears. ‘I did it for the best, Juliet—indeed, indeed I did. I 
was so afraid you would be led into making an imprudent match. 
I only wished for your happiness.’ 

‘ My happiness!’ repeated her stepdaughter scornfully. ‘ You 
did not think much of my happiness, I fancy. All you wanted was 
your own selfish ends and your own cruel revenge on a girl whom 
you always hated and envied.’ 

‘Dearest Juliet, do not speak so! Pray believe me—I meant it 
for the best, I did indeed!’ and Mrs. Blair sobbed and wrung her 
hands, and looked the picture of woe. 

‘And do you know what your “best” has done for me?’ 
answered Juliet in a low concentrated voice ; ‘do you know that 
you have ruined my happiness and embittered my soul? do you 
know that you have spoilt two lives, his and mine ? Remember that, 
if evil were to come of it, it would be your fault—lie at your door ; 
and bitterest curses would fall upon your head.’ 

‘Juliet, Juliet, spare me!’ cried the unhappy Mrs. Blair, 
covering her ears with both her hands. 
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‘What had I done—’ continued Juliet bitterly and wildly; 
‘good heavens! what had I done to you, that you should have 
punished me so cruelly ? What in the whole course of my life had 
I been guilty of to deserve such a terrible retaliation ? Had you 
not lived under my roof, been fed at my expense, been treated in 
my house with all due honour and respect as my father’s widow ? 
Are you not human, have you no womanly pity, that you were not 
able to stop short of breaking my heart! How could you do it! 
Good God! woman, how could you do it!’ 

She flung up her hands in a paroxysm of despair, whilst tears 
hot and bitter welled up suddenly into her eyes. 

At the sight of her stepdaughter’s emotion Mrs. Blair recovered 
her presence of mind. 

For one moment, in her utter discomfiture, she had sobbed and 
prayed and owned herself to be guilty: but she soon began 
shrewdly to perceive that it would never answer for her to be too 
humble or too penitent. 

The worst was over. Juliet, it is true, knew of her treachery 
and baseness, but she was not likely to betray that knowledge to 
others. After all, the cards were still in her own hands, for Juliet’s 
secret was in her possession. She was a married woman, and she 
loved another man—here to her very face she had acknowledged 
it! what a hold such a confession gave Mrs. Blair over her step- 
daughter ! 

Drawing herself up with a look of virtuous horror, Mrs. Blair 
addressed her stepdaughter in an altered voice. 

‘Juliet, I am amazed at you. Whatever my faults may have 
been—and I confess that I am sorry now for what was simply an 
error of judgment, caused by over-anxiety for your happiness and 
welfare—whatever mistake I may have committed, I have at all 
events never lost sight of the decencies, I may say the moralities, 
of life. But can I believe my ears, that you, a married woman, the 
wife of Cecil Travers, have the audacity to confess to me, your 
father’s widow—a pure-minded, virtuous woman—to own to me 
with your own lips that you love another man who is not your 
husband !’ 

‘Silence, woman!’ cried Juliet, starting from her seat and 
crimsoning with anger tothe very roots of her hair ; ‘ how dare you 
say such words! what is it to you whom I love or whom I don’t 
love ?’ 

‘Iam disgusted—simply disgusted!’ said the widow, turning 
away and waving her scented handkerchief before her face as if the 
thought of Juliet’s iniquities made her feel faint. 

Juliet stifled down her anger and laughed a short bitter laugh. 
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‘ You will probably be still more disgusted at what I have to 
say further to you, Mrs. Blair, she said scornfully. ‘You have 
made my house your home for several years—I do not care that 
you should do so any longer. As soon as it is convenient to you, 
I shall be much obliged if you will find another abode. I do not 
wish to hustle you out with unkind haste, but my house is, after 
your insulting words and your wicked conduct to me, no longer 
fitted to be your home” 

Mrs. Blair turned livid with rage. She was silent for a minute, 
and then, with a sudden smile of triumph, she got up and made her 
stepdaughter a sweeping curtsey. 

‘Very much obliged to you, Mrs. Travers, 1 am sure! Your 
revenge is very nicely aimed, certainly ; only, unfortunately, it has 
no power to wound me. Iwas on the point of telling you that I 
no longer require the kind shelter of your house, which I should in 
any case have left altogether in a few months—to oblige you, I will 
make it a few weeks. But as I am going to be married very 
shortly, and have a house of my own in London, I am fortunately 
quite independent of the charitable tender mercies of my step- 
daughter.’ 

‘To be married !’ gasped Juliet in. amazement. 

‘ Yes—very wonderful, of course,’ said the widow, smiling and 
fanning herself with great sang-froid. *‘ Wonderful, of course, but 
nevertheless true. My future husband is the eminent divine the 
Reverend Daniel Lamplough, who has a nice house in Eccleston 
Street. I dare say I can hurry on my marriage to oblige you, Juliet, — 
and turn out of Sotherne in about five or six weeks. Have you 
anything else to say to me?’ 

No, Juliet had nothing else to say. In truth, she was so much 
astounded at this unexpected piece of news, that she forgot all her 
anger in blank bewildered amazement. 

She could only take her leave shortly and coldly, and depart by 
the way she came; whilst Mrs. Blair, triumphant to the last, 
laughed a scornful laugh of victory as her adversary went out. 

‘I had the best of it there, I think!’ she said aloud, as soon as 
Juliet was out of hearing. 

And there is no denying it: she had very much the best of it. 
Juliet had been out-trumped ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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